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NOTES ON ART: 

Tn the House of Commons on Saturday last a 
discussion arose on subjects highly important to 
the interests of art and artists in England. A 
Vote of 2,0002. was proposed for the Historical 
Portrait Gallery, 15,0007. for the National 
Gallery, and 17,0007. for the Kensington 
Museum. ‘The vote for the Portrait Gallery was 
Objected to by several members, and on various 
Stounds, It was denied that the Gallery had any 
tendency to promote the improvement of art, and 
the working classes, it was affirmed, took no in- 
terest in it, and, therefore, ought not to ba taxed 
to support it. Mr. Coningham objected to the 
Multiplication of pictorial establishments, and the 
Want of method and care evinced in their manage- 
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ment. He mentioned that a picture dealer had 
purchased at a public sale two pictures for 407., 
and for these the country gave 600J. soon after. 
He added that a portrait of Garrick, by an in- 
ferior artist, had been purchased, whilst an ex- 
cellent one, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was left in 
the hands of a picture dealer. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in reply, observed that pictures of 
historical interest were always worth collecting, 
and that an institution like the Portrait 
Gallery being once formed, would be always in- 
creasing by presents. It had been objected that 
there existed two bodies—one buying pictures 
for the National Gallery, and the other historical 
portraits—but the proper time for mooting the 
question of the consolidation of management 
would be when all the art treasures were brought 


under one roof. But, whatever arrangements 
might be made, there could never be perfect 
fusion of the two committees, as the same persons 
could not be trusted to purchase pictures chosen 
for their artistic excellence, and others which 
were merely of historical interest. The choice of 
the former demanded connoisseurship; but to 
select historical portraits properly required an 
immense amount of historical and other know- 
ledge. The House divided on the question of 
the vote, which was finally carried by a majority 
of twenty-nine. The sum proposed for increasing 
the accommodation in the National Gallery 
was 15,0002. Mr. Cowper observed that every 
one agreed that the building in Trafalgar-square 
was insufficient to contain the pictures of the Na- 
tional Gallery and the Royal Academy. The only 
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question was between enlargement of the building 
or removal. Some persons advocated removal to 
the site of Burlington House, and others to the 
British Museum; but nothing could be deter- 
mined until it was decided what was to be done 
with the Natural History Collection of the British 
Museum. It was clear that some years must elapse 
before a gallery could be erected capable of con- 
taining all the pictures, and the first thing to be 
done was to render the space in the existing build- 
ing available. It was now divided into two parts by 
the central hall, and there were separate staircases, 
one leading to the Gallery and the other to the 
Academy. When the building should be entirely 
given up to the National Gallery, it was proposed 
to cover over the central hall, by which means a 
spacious saloon would be obtained seventy-five 
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feet by forty, and thirty-five feet high. This 
would give about 3,000 feet superficial space, and 
another new room of nearly the same size would 
be erected on the ground floor, which in the means 
while would be handed over to the Royal 
Academy for thé exhibition of their s¢tilp 
ture. Other improvements would ultiiiately 
be made. Tord Palitierston stated that 
all the changés at present ¢otitemplated would 
be effected for the small stim of 15,0007.; but 
those gentlemen who were adverse to the vote 
recommended Government to wait until 800,0007. 
could be expended. It had been said that the 
House of Commons forced the Government into 
large expenditures, and the fact was strikingly 
illustrated by the call made for spending large 
sums of money on this occasion. In conclusion, 
Lord Palmerston reininded the House that the 
Sheepshanks Collection was left to the 
nation on the expréss condition that it 
should be exhibited at the Kensington Mu- 
seum. There must consequently be a building 
there for that purpose. The vote of 15,0000. 
for the National Gallery was finally agreed to. 
The vote required for the Kensington Museum 
was 17,0007. Mr. Coningham and others ex- 
pressed a hope that it should be postponed ; 
whereupon Mr. Lowe stated that it had been 
approved by the committee appointed to consider 
the subject. The present iron building at South 
Kensington was, he said, cold and damp, and 
therefore injurious to the objects contained in it. 
The value of 460,0007. in land and gifts of pic- 
tures had been presented to that museum, which 
had not cost the nation one penny. The value 
of the Sheepshanks Collection alone was 53,0002. 
Another gift had been received of the value of 
3,0002. or 4,000/., and other collections were pro- 
mised. Inu paintings alone the country had 
received 60,0002., which was 10,0007. more than 
the cost of the building. Mr. Lowe added 
that the whole expenditure on account of 
the Kensington Museum was 167,0002. Of 
that sum, 50,0007. had been expended in 
the purchase of land, 50,0002. for the 
purchase of the collection of miscellaneous 
objects, and 50,0007. had been expended on the 
building, exclusive of the iron building already 
referred to. The vote of 17,0007. was agreed to. 
—On Monday evening the subject was again re- 
newed by Mr. Coningham observing that he 
could not allow the vote to pass without notice, 
though it had been agreed to by a small majority 
on Saturday. He wished the question to be 
postponed. Lord Palmerston explained that the 
question of the removal of the Royal Academy 
from Trafalgar-square was a thing already de- 
terminedon. But supposing the Royal Academy 
were prepared to go immediately, still the sum 
proposed would be necessary to render the 
National Gallery a fit place for the National 


Collection of Pictures. Tord BH. Lennox, who 


took part in the conversation, delared his jnten- 
tion of bringing the whole question before the 
House next session. 

Sir Charles Eastlake’s appointment @s Director 
of the National Gallery has been prolonged for'| 
another period of five years. 

We mentioned in ® recent number of the’ 
Lady's Newspaper that the Emperor of the French 
had purchased a picture representing the iter 


view between Queen Victoria and the Emperor! 


Napoleon in the harbour of Cherbourg. We now 
learn that this picture is to be sent to London 


for exhibition. e 
A bronze statue of Sit John Frankl is to be 


erected at Spilsby, ta Lincolnshire. Spilsby is 
the native place of the Arctic hero. 

A Russian church has been for some time in 
progress of construction in Paris. It is situated 
in the Faubourg du Roule, and the work is now 
proceeding so actively that it is expected the 
building will shortly be completed. It is in the 
purest Byzantine style, and is Modelled after the 
celebrated mosque of St. Sophia‘at Constantinople. 
The rigid orthodoxy of the Gieck Church demands 
a faithful adherence to aWtient tradition, and 

affords but little scope for the exercise of artistic 
fancy. By an immititable law the paintings and 
most minute decorations must be egalated Dy a 
commission of learned Wen, and mwt be con- 
formable with a code of rule’ @rawn up by a 
monk in the twelfth century. In consequence of 
this blind subservience to antiquated rules, the 
paintings which adora the Greek churches are all 


in that style of Byzantine ichonography, trans- | wards with much satisfaction; and she saw, or | two guides at the ends of the rope made every effort 
mitted by the monks of Mount Athostothe painters thought she saw, the little child look up at the in their power 'o arrest their progress, but in yain; 


of Moscow. ‘The paintings in the new Russian 

church in Paris are to be executed by Alexander 

Biedemann, a young Russian artist, and a pupil 

of the Academy of Fino Arts at St. Petersburg. 
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GRISELDA: A CITY LEGEND. 
BY ARIELL THORN. 


So Griselda, having decided that it wasnot good 
for her to be alone, and feeling that she Was now 
no longer obliged to toil all day at her accus- 
tomed work, sallied forth among her neighbours 
—partly to hint at her change of fortune, and 
partly to find and secure the services of a hand- 
maiden. We can easily excuse her for being a 
little grand and vague in her account of the in- 
formation she had received, and for enjoying, 
more than she had enjoyed anything for a long 
time, the surprise, and perhaps envy, of her 
listeners. All this was very natural. That day 
was, upon the whole, one of the pleasantest that 
she had spent for years, and it resulted in an 
agreement on her part to take “on trial” a little 
maiden of sixteen—Rose by name, and exceed- 
ingly merry and light-hearted by nature—as her 
attendant and general servant. 

Ah, how strange a contrast did this new 
presence make in Griselda’s old and poverty- 
stricken dwelling! for the furniture, like herself, 
belonged to a past era, and was falling fast into 
decay. It was as if a ray of sunlight had fallen 
suddenly into a grave, mocking with its bright- 
ness the gloom and desolation upon which it 
rested. Thus it happened that Griselda, instead 
of being infected by Rose's gaiety, strove to tone 
her down to the level of her surroundings, and 
this ill-matched maid and mistress were perpetu- 
ally tormenting each other. 

For Rose was silly and extravagant—so said 
Griselda—given to vain adornments, and fond of 
pleasure—not satisfied to stay quietly at home 
month after month, but liking to gad about and 
mingle with the world. She was careless, more- 
over, and forgetful in household matters, and, 
worst of all, she wanted to be married! This was 
a kind of climax in which Griselda’s reflections 
on this fertile subject generally ended; what 
could the girl possibly want with a lover? Did 
she not know when she was well off, that she 
must be bringing the cares of life upon herself, 
faster than Providence was sending them? And 


Griselda groaned over the perversity of the. 


human race in general, and of Rose in particular, 
Now it happened one winter afternoon, when 
Griselda had been even more annoyed than usual 


that she went ont into the streets and thor 


scantily dressed and iltprotected from the cold, 
quite alone, and weeping bitterly. The passers-by 


took no notice of the little one; they hurried on, | 


absorbed in their own business or pleasures, and 
it Continued to cry and to shiver with cold. 
Griselda first looked up and down to see to whom 
it belonged, for it seemed too young to be left 
thus wandering about by itself; but she saw no 
one who could possibly be supposed to have the 
care of it. Seeing a neighbour of her own close 
by, she stopped the woman, and, pointing to the 
little child, asked if she did not think it very 


cruel to leave such a baby alone im the street, 


“T gee mo child,” satd the woman, and she 
hurried on to make her Christmas purchases, for 
the great bell of the town had tolled two o'clock 
some tite before, and to-morrow would be Christ- 
masday. ‘Griselda wondered somewhat, but she 
had now reached the spot where the little child 
was standing, crying still, @m@ she could not 
make up her Yaind to pass #t by. You see there 
was a tender plate im that dry old heart of hers, 
that had survived the geteral wreck. So ‘she 
stooped down and asked why it cried. “T ‘am 
cola,” said the child—* very, very cold.” And 
Griselda ‘saw that its skin was unnaturally white, 
Tike that of ‘a person who has been seized by the 
frost. She began to wish She had any spare 
carments on that She could ‘take Off out of doors, 
and feared sho hind not. She Word, as it was a 
festival, the rich black silk gown that she had 
promised herself months ago, and bought after- 


at the utter want of similarity between het own } 
tastes and views and those of her new inmate,} 
favas of the ity, to Seo if she could walk off hey: ie : ! 
fares of the city, to see if s her. sour, both of Cardiff, and Mr. B. Fuller, of London,. 
Jef the Montanvert, near Chamouny, at five o’clock| falthft is OF 7 1 
im the morning, with the intention of crossing the} *MoT#**—Suicide's a crime more frequently committed ! 


disquictude; and on one of the broad ana 
crowded pavements she saw ® little child, vory. 


warm velvet trimming which, according to the 
fashion of that time, fell in large folds to the 
waist. She could tear that off easily—it was 
stitched lightly to the silk——but what a pity that 
would be! It would be spoilt for ever most 
likely, if she creased it by wrapping the 
child in its glossy folds. As sho hesi- 
tated the great bell tolled three. “I shall 
not be here many hours,” said the child, 
and Griselda, understanding it to mean that it 
would die of cold, paused no longer, but yielded 
to the impulse that prompted her to tear off the 
velvet and wrap it round the child. Then it 
looked up at her and smiled, and as it did so 
she thought, she did not know why, of beautiful 
pictures over the altars of churches, representing 
cherub faces and infant Christs; and it put its 
little hand into hers, and said, “I will go home 
with you to your house.” Now some may 
think it strange that Griselda, instead of being 
angry at the boldness of the child, and thinking 
that it presumed upon her kindness, was pleased 
at the thought of taking it home with her, and 
providing for it, at least for the present; but so it 
was; for, by some law in our nature, we love 
those whom we have helped, and are ready 
to make fresh sacrifices for those who have 
already cost us trouble and self-denial; just_ as, 
on the other hand, bad people hate those whom 
they have injured, and pursue them more relent- 
lessly on that very account. 

And Griselda took the little one home, and 
warmed and sheltered it upon her own hearth, 
being aided in this charitable work by Rose, 
whose kind little heart yearned with the in- 
stincts, perhaps, of future motherhood over this 
forsaken child, as they imagined it to be. But 
whenever the great bell tolled, the child said 
again, “I have not long to stay,” and they 
noticed with wonder, when candles were lighted 
in all the opposite houses, that their room was 
still light; and so the Christmas candles, that 
stood ready upon the mantle-shelf, were not taken 
down and lighted. 


their town, they sat up till twelve o'clock, waiting 
for the Christmas morning to bless their home; 


the watchful shepherds so many years ago, the 
little child began to talk too, and told them how 
it guided grave and hoary sages across trackless 
wastes and lonely mountains, to the little town 
of Bethichem. And they listened and wondered. 


stopped, and said, “One hour more.” 
(To be continued.) 


FOUR LIVES LOST ON MONT BLANC. 


Col du Géant for Cormayeur, attended by three guides 
and three carrying their knapsacks. The weather 
‘seemed favourable. 


by a'storm of hail and rain. 
The travellers were extremely fatigued by their 


And that night, according to the custom of 


and as they talked about the star that shone upon 


But the great bell tolled eleven, and the child} 
| Musi J. H.—The design for a pocketiandkerchief corner, 


On Wednesday, the 15th of August, three English 
travelers, Mr. J. M. Rochester and Mr. F. Vavas-} 


Some time, however, before they. 
reached the summit a thick fog came on, accompanied 
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and seeing that they were all upon the point of being 
launched over the precipice, they let go the rope 
forced their hands and feet into the snow, and stoppe 

themselves as by a miracle at the very verge of a0 
abyss, into which their unfortunate companions wer 
immediately plunged. They made their way to the 
foot of the precipice, whete they found three bodies 
in such a sad condition as to leave no doubt of the 
fate of the fourth, and then hastened down to Cor- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wooptanps.—Thete is perhaps no country in tho world 1% 
which gambling is carried to such an extent as it is in Chiné, 
Gaming-tables are to be scen in all the principal streets, 
crowded with the votaries of chance. They stake every va 
riety of property they possess, when under the influence 
this engrossing passion. Not only their money, but thei 
lands, their houses, their wives, and frequently the very 
clothing which they wear, are all risked on the throw of thé 
dice. Cases have been recorded where they have been ma 
enough to play for their fingers, which haye been sacrificed to 
the winner with revolting stoicism. 

Miss §,— The magnificent species of water lily named the 
Victoria Regia has been found in its most Iuxurions growth — 
the lagoons of South America. In that country the leaves Fr 
this plant attain the dimensions of six feet in diameter. Tb! 
plant is not at presentin flower, The time of flowering is very 
uncertain, and varies considerably. 

Emity.—Haddon Hall is an old mansion in Derbyshire, from 
whose deserted courts and corridors it is stated that Mrs. Ra0- 
cliffe was inspired to depict some of her most exciting scenes 
in her novel, ‘* The Mysteries of Udolpho.” 

AN Otp Frrenp.—There are five glaciers on one side of the 
valley of Chamonni, varying in height from one to two thou- 
sand feet above the valley. These are principally formed bY 
the snow which falls during winter from the loftiest parts ° 
Mont Blanc into the hollows and valleys which surround i 
The peculiar shapes which these masses of ices and snoW as- 
sume in consequence of the unequal action of the sun in sum 
mer resemble every variety of architecture. Many have tbe 
appearance of columns and arches, and some of them bels8 
transparent, the effect is singularly beautiful. 

AN Invarip.—It ‘gives us great pleasure to know that the 
weary hours of the sick-room can sometimes be beguile 
through the medium of the Work-Table, It will afford 
the greatest satisfaction to insert work suitable for this Pul- 
pose. 

THE GRANGE.—The insignia of the Order of the Garter is paid 
for out of the public purse. A new garter costs above thi 
pounds, The mantle of each of the knights costs sixty-sevo" 
pounds. The banner placed over the stall of the King ° 
Portugal in St. George’s Chapel was of the value of twent¥” 
eight pounds. The collars of all the orders, and all the i? 
signia of the Garter and the Thistle, are returned to the Le 
Chamberlain upon the death of each successive holder. itb 

wit 


the required imitials, shall’ ajppeat fa the Work-Table dept 


{| ent assooh #8 Our atrangements will possibly allow. 


‘M.A. D=We shall be very happy to supply a new desis 
| Which we trust Will meet the wishes, and be in accoraancé 
‘ “with the tastes of our correspondents, 

An Ovp SoBscarsEx.—The site on which our great metropolls 
is NOW built was once a vast oyster bed. For further exp! 
| mation we feel that it would be better to consult geologic 
works of high authority, in which modern science reads t® 

faithfol records of long departed ages, 


Genoa than in London or Paris, and this often in cases wher? 
every temporal blessing has been bestowed and ought to > 
enjoyed. Most probabiy the-state ot despondency which Jead8 
to this fatal act may be induced by some of those atmospher!” 
influences which 80 powerfally affect the mind in defiance ° 

the will We quite‘agice im the desirableness of cha" £¢ as 
being the best mode of enlivening the spirits, but, in the Pte” 
sent instance, We do not think ‘that ‘the place should be Geno 


long ascent, rendered more difficult by a recent fall | 
of snow, into which they sank up to their knees. 
This, and the state of the weather, caused the guides 
to urge them to turn back. They, however, refused! 
to comply with this advice, alleging that they were. 
too tired to return, and preferred proceeding. 
At about four o'clock m the afternoon they 


A Dreawen.— According to Prench sapetstition, which st! 
remains among a few, 'to‘aceam Of seeing ‘the rainbow admits 
of different explanations, acvordmg to its position in t? 
heavens. When towards the east, it promises prosperity to !® 
poor, and recovery to the sick when towards the wes 
signifies good things for the*rich,and evil for the poor ; wher 
exactly over the head, it foretells change of fértune to t2® 
dreamer and his family. Such isthe French explanation ° 
the dream ; we'can say nothing of ‘the Enzlish one, as W? 


dragged With him his two companions, with the 


reached the summit. The travellers had been 
tied together by a new rope cf sufficient’ 
strength, at intervals of ten feet; two guides held 
the ends of the rope twisted round their hands, one 
preceding the party, the other following, while 
Tairraz, the chief guide, walked with the travellers, 
grasping the rope from time to time. In this manner 
they dest¢nded for a considerable distance without 
any accident, the guides continually urging the 
travéllers to plant their heels firmly in the snow, 
and to walk as steadily as they were able. 
About six o’dlock they reached a place where it is 
necessary to traverse a steep projecting ridge bya 
muddy and slippery path, the descent of which was, 
however, gradwal. The path was then covered by 
fresh and sloppy ‘stow to the depth of about a foot. 
The tied travellers were advancing on this path 
with Wisteady steps, when all at once, at the very: 
angle of the ridée, one of them slipped, fell, and 


three guides, over a steep and long slope of snow. The’ 


not know whethet any ‘such ‘exists. 

Marprep.—Possibly the Geafness ‘may arise from the very of" 
cumstance of the heating having beon so extremely delic4 ff 
and acute, and being tod near the sea, its noise affects * 
painfolly and injuriously. No doubt on return to town th? 
evil will disappear. 

AssyR1a.—The Palaces of Nimroud, being far distant from any 
town, when once buried, were not disturbed. It docs not #P” 
pear that after the fall‘of the Empire any place of impor tance 
rose near them, except Selamiyah. This village is three 
miles from the ruins, and there are no remains near it to 8h? 
that, at any time ‘since the Assytian period, it was anything 
more than a matket'town. Mr, Layard consequently infer 
that the gréat Mound of Nimroud has never been opened since 
the destruction ‘of the latest Palace, ° 

L. T.E.—The order of the Jestiits was founded by Ignatits 
Loyola, inthe yer? 1535. 

R, P.—Quit-rent 1s @ YeNt reserved in grants of land, bY Ce 
payment of whieh the tenant is‘#cquitted, or quit, from al 
other servive. 

Isaweria.—The Alexandrine, or Alexandrian verse, has twelv? 
syllables in the Fine, or twelve and thirteen in alternate line® 
Tt is so called from @ poem written in French in praise 

Alexander the ‘Great. This species of verse is peculiar ©” 
‘modern poetry, and is well adapted to epic poetry. The a 
andrine is not used so muchin English as it is among thes 
French, whose tragedies are generally composed of Alex 
andrines. 
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SYRIAN TROUBLES. 


Tux latest accounts received from Syria appear 
to confirm the impression that Fuad Pacha is 
Succeeding in his mission—at least in that portion 
of his undertaking which endeavours to punish 
the guilty. It is in vain to speak of “ repairing 
disasters,” even as far as money can repair 
them, by indemnifying the victims of pillage and 
Wholesale robbery for the losses thus sustained. 
hen we come to reckon up the destruction of 
Property involved in the sacking and burning of 
thirteen convents and three hundred houses, and 
to add to this the loss of crops of silk, oil, corn, 
and wine, we soon find that to repair such 
damages as these would employ a gigantic outlay, 
Such as the Government cannot possibly be pre- 
Pared to make under existing circumstances. 
Fuad Pacha is powerless in these matters; and 
all that he can do—and this we are glad to hear 
® is doing—is to provide the refugees, amounting 
to about 70,000 persons, with the ordinary ne- 
Cessaries of life. 
On the 20th of July the convocation of the 
ruse and Maronite chiefs took place, after a 
Solemn summons from Fuad Pacha, calling upon 
them to listen to the Imperial firman of which he 
'S the bearer; but upon the whole the tendencies 
of the commissioner seemed upon that occasion 
Tather to favour the Druses, who, of course, put in 
the plea of not guilty, and endeavoured to show 
that the blame rested upon the Maronites. 
It is singular that we should know so little of 
% people who live, like the Druses, upon the 
Xtreme verge of civilisation, constituting a brave 
‘nd warlike body, and dwelling in a mysterious 
*etirement that provokes inquiry and curiosity. 
heir manners, customs, and religious belief, will 
Now, no doubt, be investigated as matters of 
Interest, both in this country and on the con- 
‘nent; but up to the outbreak of the massacre 
“0 which they were so terribiy conspicuous, their 
*ry name was unfamiliar to the general reader. 
: Ublic attention being now so very strongly di- 
“cted to the East, it is better not to place too much 
Cliance on any unauthenticated accounts which 
4y reach us from thence ; and it is certain that 
Stave questions respecting the future of Syria are 
ing debated, while it is equally certain that no 
asure bearing upon this subject has, as yet, 
a definitively arranged. We think the plan 
posed by the Zimes to be one calculated to 
— in many respects, the exigencies of the 
©; that Syria should be ruled by permanent 
Ceroys, making its government as much like 
3 ace Egypt as circumstances will allow. Thus 
‘yeas and predatory body like that of the 
8 would be effectually held in check, and in 
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the event of any recurrence of these outbreaks, 
it would be comparatively easy to crush them at 
once; while, on the other hand, good order and 
civilisation would be promoted in a country whose 
natural beauties are so great, whose climate and 
situation present so many advantages, and whose 
historical associations are interwoven with the 
birth and early growth of the Christian religion. 

The duty of the Government for the present is 
very clear; the surviving sufferers must be helped 
in every way, and where justice can be executed 
upon marked and notorious offenders, it certainly 
ought to be put in force. Any attempt to renew 
these outrages must be put down with a strong 
hand, and we doubt not that England, feeling 
herself called upon to act, would act decisively, 
caring very little whether the work brought her 
into contact with friends or enemies, recognising 
those as friends who would, in the same spirit, 
work willingly with her, Then it is patent to 
every observer that great changes await Syria in 
the future; that much re-modelling of laws and 
systems of government is called for in a country 
where such horrors as have lately shocked us are 
practicable ; and we trust and believe that this 
difficult question may be successfully dealt with, 
and that a new era is at hand for a country 
that has been the scene of the first trials and the 
first triumphs of our faith. 


CANADIAN LOYALTY. 

One of our most ancient colonies has received, 
for the first time, a visit from a future king of 
England, no such event as this having hitherto 
marked the history of Canada; and accordingly 
an amount of excitement and loyalty has been 
called forth, proportioned to the remarkable and 
unusual circumstance of the Prinee’s visit. Publie 
holidays, closed shops, and be-flagged windows 

mark his entry into a town, and all displays 
attending former Royal progresses fall short of 
this as far as the warmth of publi¢ feeling is con- 
cerned. And the enthusiasm evinced by the 
people appears to have re-aéted on their Royal 
visitor, if we may judge by the eordiality of his 
speeches, and by the pleaswvé and heartiness of 
feeling shown in his general demeanour. We 
really think, from the aéeoutits in the daily papers 
of the preparations awaiting him, that the Canada 
he sees will present # tétally different aspect from 
the Canada that he Went out to see and to 
judge of; for if # Multitude of architectural 
erections are td spring up ii the towi—with 
floral arches, and medieval avehes, and arabesque 
arches, besides # nutiber of other new features— 
he certainly will erty away With him a somewhat 
magnilied idéw of Canadian grandeur—such an 
impression as we sometimes gather from @ portrait, 
the sitter having been extensively “ got up ” for the 
occasion. Of course the Most minute points re 

specting the manner and behaviour of his Royal 
Highness are accurately chronicled, and we learn 
among other things, from the New York Weekly 
Herald, that “ he rides in the rain perfectly un- 
concerned.” We sincerely hope that he has had 
fewer opportunities of indulging in this amphi- 
bious kind of exercise than he would have en- 
joyed in his native isle ; and from the reports of 
Canadian agriculturists, we have no doubt that 
the weather has been favourable upon the whole. 
Some little particulars of his progress, and some 
observations upon his general demeanour, gleaned 
up by zealous lookers-on, are more or less 
amusing—such, for instance, as the following : “ He 
talks and smiles with the officers near him, laughs 
heartily at the ludicrous games and scenes, and 
appears very much interested in the foot-races.” 
This is rather too much in the style of the bird- 
men at the bazaars, who expatiate to a hoped- 
for customer a good deal in the same way, 
averring of the pet under discussion that “he 
talks like a Christian, and dances when you 
whistle to him, and takes notice of everything in 
the room.” This may be sufficiently wonderful 
for a cockatoo, but one does not exactly see why 
it should be thought remarkable for a Prince of 
Wales to talk when he is in company, and laugh 
when he is amused. We once (to our misfortune) 
were acquainted with a gentleman who had been 
educated in a monastic establishment, from which 
women were excluded. On the occasion of his 
marriage, which event was arranged for him after a 
peculiar fashion existing among his sect, he in- 
quired of his wife's friends what the lady would eat, 
exactly as if he had purchased a curious animal of 
unknown habits, It would seem that some of our 
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friends across the water have quite as vague an 
idea about the nature of a prince as this indi- 
vidual had about a lady. 

However, it is quite natural, and very gratify- 
ing to ourselves as English subjects, that so 
strong an enthusiasm should prevail in Canada 
and the United States respecting the heir-ap- 
parent to the British throne; and we trust and 
believe that increased good-will and kindliness of 
feeling between England and the United States, 
as well as the Canadian Principality, will surely 
result from this loyal excitement, from these 
grand receptions and magnificent entertainments, 
so that old ties may be strengthened and new 
ones formed, and that thus an epoch in the 
history of nations may date from our Prince’s 


transatlantic visit. 
Oe RPE RET NOTES TES 


WEEKLY RESUME: 

We are at length arrived within sight of the 
close of the Parliamentary Session of 1860. The 
Appropriation Bill has been read amid the cheers 
of the weary legislators ; the whitebait dinner has 
been eaten at Greenwich by the occupants of the 
Treasury bench ; the Earl of Derby has quitted 
the helm of Opposition to shed the coruscations 
of his eloquence upon the provinces; even 
zealous Bishop Tait has shut up London-house, 
and turned his back upon St. James’s-square. 
Lord John Russell is at Balmoral, whence Her 
Majesty in Council will, in a few days, issue her 
commands for the prorogation of Parliament. 
The closing scene of the session will probably 
take place on Wednesday or Thursday next. 

Amid the dissatisfaction that has been ex- 
préssed in many quarters, that the legislative 
results of the prolonged and arduous session now 
about to close have been so small, it is really 
inspititing to hear one voice, and that any- 
thing but an enthusiast’s or a partisan’s, lifted 
up to vindicate those proceecings in Parlia- 
ment which hava been too often depreciated 
as “mere talk,” and therefore worthless. 
The British Parliament, woe are reminded, 
has important funetions in addition to those 
which are legislative. It has to watch the 
Minister—to check the exécutive—to form the 
great medium for the expression of the opinion of 
the English people on questions of international 
interest to Europe atid the world—and to furnish 
the material for political life “out of doors.” 
Persons who have @ gfain of patriotism will 
prefer this mode of looking at the matter, to that 
which represents the collective wisdom of the 
nation as undergoing a gradual process of de- 
terioration, as présenting # Warning to foreigners, 
and as éértain one day to eid in a legislative 
dead-lock. 

There was a sitting of the House of Commons, 
on Saturday, which lasted till nearly six o'clock. 
The proceedings consisted in passing a number 
of miscellaneous votes in committee of supply. 
Business of this kind indeed has been the almost 
exclusive occupation of the House during the 
week which has since elapsed. 

The privilege question, raised by the rejection 
on the part of the Lords of the Paper Duty 
Repeal Bill, is not likely to sleep. The Savings 
Banks and Friendly Societies Investments Bill 
was sent up the other day from the Commions to 
the Lords, and shelved by the latter, on the 
ground that, not being a money bill, and, there- 
fore, one of “ urgency,” it could not be read with- 
out a breach of the “standing orders” of the 
House during the present session. The object of 
the bill was to enlarge the field of investment 
open to the Chancellor of the Exe¢hequer for the 
funds belonging to savings-banks, and is in- 
tended thus to effect & considerable saving. Tech- 
nically, it was not a money bill—whether it was 
virtually so might have grown into another dis- 
pute on privilege between the two Houses, but 
for the wise determination of the Lords to adopt 
a resolution acknowledging the bill as one of 
urgency, and on that ground suspending ‘the 
standing order, so as to allow it to become law. 
This was done on Monday. On the same even- 
ing, in the Commons, on the motion for the 
second reading of the Divorce Court Bill, Mr. 
Hennessy raised a question whether the Upper 
House, which had passed the bill, had not trenched 
upon the privileges of the Commons, in certain 
clauses relating to proctors’ charges to be paid by 
the Treasury. The Speaker, being appealed to, 
pointed out objections to the clause, and the con- 
sideration of the bill was adjourned, 
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The New Zealand. Bill—deseribed by Lord 
Palmerston as intended to protect the 
interests of the aborigines, but stignia- 
tised by its opponents as the production of 
a disappointed party in the colony, who wish the: 
means of recovering their lost power, was with» 
drawn, on Tuesday evening, by Government. 
‘Sir John Pakington very naturally complained 
of having been brought up from Worcestershire, 
on the information conveyed to him by Govern- 
ment, in answer to his inqury, that the bill was 
to be pressed. He is among those who are de- 
| cidedly adverse to it. 

Turning from politics to social life, it is 
suggestive of melancholy reflections, to observe 
how crimes of the most sanguinary description 
often follow each other in rapid succession. The 
Walworth tragedy has not yet ceased to occupy 
the public mind, when we learn that in the 
neighbourhood of Stepney an aged widow, pos- 
sessed of considerable property, has been found 
brutally murdered in her dwelling-house. Her 
home had no other occupant, and her time 
appears to have been almost wholly devoted 
to collecting her rents. She is said to have ex- 
pressed her intention of founding an almshouse 
by bequest. Her good intentions, however, did not 
avett the deadly blow of the murderer. She had 
bought a large quantity of paper-hangings, and 
under pretext of purchasing some of these, it is 
supposed that the individual by whom the deed 
was perpetrated obtained admission to the house, 
engaged his victim in conversation, and then de- 
prived her of life. 


Garibaldi is attracting more attention than 
ever. Where he may be in person at the present 
moment is uncertain. He has delegated his 
military command, and rumour points to different 
places, each as the scene of a fresh exploit. 
What is certain, however, is, that the Garibaldians 
have landed on the coast of Calabria, and that an 
Englishman who accompanied them has written 
a graphie account of their descent on that part of 
the Neapolitan kingdom. Kindred spirits are 
flocking from all parts of Italy to join his forces 
and share his perils. His officers are men of his 
own stamp, atid in their addresses proclaim their 
determination to’ follow the fortunes of the 
General, and secure the liberty and unity of 
Italy. The following remarkable order of the 
day was lately issued to 1,500 of Garibaldi’s 
volunteers by General Nicotera, the friend of 
Pisacane, at Castel Pucci, near Florenee: “Of- 
ficers, non-commissioned officers, and solbdiers, 
—Here is your standard, that standard so 
long borne by our martyrs, whieh rejoices 
the hearts of our brethren, and is an 
emblem of terrot to tyrants, whether abroad or at. 
home. You will read in the eentre two words, 
which are our programme—tliberty and unity— 
“unity,” that we may be great, and “liberty,” 
the reward of the heroic efforts of an entire 
people, that we may be men, and not brute 
beasts. These two great things we will defend 
as long as there is a drop of blood in our 
veins ; it would be child's play for us to be satis- 
fied with one without the other, and to gain 
nothing but a somewhat larger prison. I give 
but one flag to the whole brifade, in order that 
you may be the more jealous in its defence ; and 
you Will defend it, I am certain, as a father would 
defend his only son. In this flag is your glory, 
and the salvation of your country. I confide it 
to your hands ; very soon, perhaps to-morrow, you 
‘will display this flag in the face of affrighted 
enemies, and peoples who long for its appearance.” 

Reports, as might be anticipated, reach us from 
every quarter of crops damaged by the rain, or 
attacked by disease. The sister island has beeu 
suffering within the last few days from floods as 
devastating in their effects as they are unseason- 
able in their appearance. Whole tracts of 
cowntiy have been laid under water, hay and 
|cattle have been ruthlessly swept away, while in 
some instances the unhappy farmers have found 
safety only upon the top of the stacks which they 
had in vain attempted to save. Bridges have 
given way under the pressure of the current; 
broad fields of wheat have been laid flat 
as if with a roller, and acres of soil have been 
covered by a deposit from the inundations which 
it will take months to remove. <A single week 
has changed the whole face of the country, and 
inflicted an amount of damage in certain districts 
which they will not recover during the present 
year. 
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LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

Fig. 1. (Full Evening Dress.)—Robe of very clear 
white tarletane, over a slip of pale pink silk. It has 
two skirts. The upper one is short, in the tunic 
style, and is puffed at the edge, being turned up in 
the inside and fastened to the lower skirt. On the 
right side it is gathered up by a bouquet of white 


roses shaded with pink. The lower skirt is trimmed 
with six fluted flounces of tarletane, and edged with 
a small ruche of pink tulle. The three lowest 
flounces are headed by a bouillonné of tarletane, and 
another bouillonné surmounts the whole trimming. 
The corsage is very low, slightly en ceur, and not 
pointed at the waist. It has a berthe composed of a 


bouillonné of tarletane, and a fluted frill of the same 
material edged with a small ruche of pink tulle. On 
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the right side a bouquet of roses is placed diagonally, 
and on the left there is a bow of ribbon. The hair 
is dressed in bandeaux, turned back in front of the 
forehead, and slightly puffed at each side. Two long 
ringlets droop from the cache-peigne to each shoulder. 
A diadem wreath of roses similar to those employed 
in trimming the dress, completes the coiffure. 

Fig. 2. (Promenade Dress).—Bonnet of white 
tulle, covered with tulle de soie, and trimmed with 


triangular revers or flap. The edge of the skirt is 
trimmed with a narrow plissé, and the same trimming, 
together with a row of buttons, ornaments the front. 
The sleeves are wide, shaped to the elbows, and 
trimmed on the outside of the arm with a plissé and 
buttons. The turned-up cuff is trimmed in corre- 
sponding style. 

Fig. 3. (Fichu of black tulle.)—This fichu may 
be made either in black or white. The form is very 


white crape, a bow of ribbon, and a wreath of violets, 
which, descending from the bow on each side, passes 
along the upper edge of the curtain. The tulle de 
soie is drawn so as to form a bouillon over the plain 
tulle. A second bavolet of crape covers the bavolet 
of bouillonné tulle. The under-trimming consists of 
a wreath of violets. The dress is of striped mohair 
chiné. At each side of the skirt there is one large 
plait, on which there is a pocket, having a small 


elegant. Our engraving shows the front; but the 
back is precisely the same, the point being fixed 
down to the waist, with or without the bow of ribbon- 
The foundation is drawn tulle and rows of insertion ; 
and the edge is finished by rows of bouillonné tulle 
and lace. 

Fig. 4. (Collar and neck-tie to match the sleeve 
with revers cuff.)—The pattern of the embroidery 
must, of course, correspond with that of the cuff. We 
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need not direct attention to the peculiarly novel and 
Pretty effect of the neck-tie of embroidered muslin. 
The combination of black and white is now so fash- 
lonable, that black embroidery on white muslin is 

Y no ‘means to be regarded as exclusively suitable 
to Mourning. 

Fig. 5. (Sleeve with revers cuff.)—This is one of 
the latest novelties in French lingerie. The tongue- 
Shaped revers, it will be observed, turns upward on 
the outside of the sleeve. The embroidery is executed 
'N Dlack silk, and before working we recommend that 
it should be drawn through soap and water to ascertain 
the fastness of the colour. The sleeve is simply a 
large puff of clear muslin. The revers cuff should 
Ye of the same muslin, but for the facility of washing 
it will be found best not to fasten it to the sleeve, but 
Merely to tack it on when required to be worn. The 
Pattern of the embroidery may of course be selected 
48 taste suggests, but a design in the style of that 
Shown in our illustration will be found very effective. 

Fig. 6. (Fichu or Pelerine of black lace.)—The 
foundation is drawn tulle ; the drawings separated one 
from another by rows of narrow black velvet. The 
edge of the fichu is finished by a deep row of black 
lace. The ends are crossed in front. Instead of 
black velvet, the drawings may be separated by 
Tows of black lace insertion, with runnings of 
Coloured ribbon beneath them. 


OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 
The modistes of Paris have propared many elegant 
Novelties for the balls which will take place while the 
rench Court is at Compiégne. A complete parure of 
Coquelicots worn with a dress of white tulle, attracted 
8eneral admiration at a ball given by the Marquise 
de —__ at her beautiful chateau in the neighbour- 
hood of Meaux. The double skirt of tulle was worn 
Over another of white silk, and was looped up by a 
Cordon of coquelicots. The coiffure was peculiarly 
Pretty. The flowers were not mounted in a wreath, 
ut were ranged round the twist of hair at the back 
Of the head in small, elongated bouquets. In front, 
they formed adiadem. A much-admired dress recently 
Worn at a fashionable ball was of blue silk, trimmed 
With flounces of blue crape and white silk dis- 
Posed alternately. The sleeves and berthe were com- 
Posed of white and blue frills. Another dress, of 
White tarletane, may also be mentioned. It was 
Timmed with bouillonnés separated by narrow rows 
ag black velvet, and with it was worn an elegant fichu 
trimmed with lace and black velvet. A very pretty 
Tess of white tarletane has been made for a young 
ady. It has three skirts edged with a broad tuck 
*ad ahem. The upper skirt is open in front, and the 
eft corner is raised up by a bouquet of forget-me- 
Not. A wreath of the same flowers was worn in the 
air, 
Parasols of rather a large size have this summer 
en generally adopted in Paris. It was expected, 
°Q their first introduction, that they would afford a 
More complete shelter from the rays of the sun, than 
he small parasols of previous years; but owing to 
he unfavourable weather the large parasol has been 

Sed more as a protection against rain than sunshine. 
hee’ parasols, however, seem destined to supplant 

® small marquises, which have been so long in 
Your, 

The novelties in silks include some of Lyons manu- 
’cture having the two sides of different colours. 
. €y are rich in texture, and are called soteries 
“double face. These new silks are much used in 

aris for paletots, burnouses, and robes-de-chambre. 

he side of the silk is generally black, and the other 


Some bright colour, as, for instance, violet, or 


tr Woman in Apvensiry.—Women should be more 
Usted and confided in as wives, mothers, and sisters. 
. ey have a quick perception of right and wrong, 
» Without always knowing why, read the present 
future, read characters and acts, designs and 
abilities, where man sees no letter or sign. What 
® do we mean by the adage ‘“ mother wit,” save 
envoman has a quicker perception and readier in- 
‘on than man? How often, when man.abandons 
helm in despair, woman seizes it, and carries the 
h Ne-ship through the storm! Man often flies from 
a and family to avoid impending poverty or ruin, 

n nee Seldom, if ever, forsook home thus. Woman 
Cheeta mere temporal calamity by suicide or 
hig 1on. The proud banker, rather than live to see 
ieeecty gazetted, may blow out his brains and 
we, Vife and children to want, protectorless. Loving 
ang ae would have counselled him to aecept poverty, 
tune 've to cherish his family and retrieve his for~ 
It 5 pveoman should be counselled and confided in. 
Stin Ue beauty and glory of her nature that it in- 


n 
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ely grasps at and clings to the truth and right. 
fore aes greatest faculty, takes time to hesitate 
tates ee decides ; but woman's instinct never hesi- 
it has : its decision, and is scarcely ever wrong where 
Man Ven chances with reason. Woman feels where 
inks, acts where he deliberates, hopes where 


“pairs, and triumphs where he falls. 
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CHAPTER IV.— E.izaBerTu. 


I have said that Elizabeth often puzzled me; 
and as we grew older, and the period at which 
we were to leave school approached, she perplexed 
me more and more. In the holidays we saw a 
great deal of each other; no one then was merrier 
than Elizabeth ; no one made freer use of certain 
strong expressions, not really objectionable in 
themselves, but utterly inconsistent both with 
her principles and her practice, as they appeared 
at school. Once I asked her from whom she 
had learned these elegant phrases, and she 
answered, “From Mr. Pemberton.” I re- 
membered then that I had scen a small minia- 
ture in her desk, with ‘John Pemberton” 
written on the back, and I had thought it rather 
a striking face, and had asked Elizabeth if the 
original were related to her, receiving the answer 
that he was her cousin. 

Tho great puzzle, which I could by no means 
explain, in her was the very sincere and earnest 
manner in which she avowed her opinions on 
religious and social subjects to Miss Wood; 
you could hear strong conviction in the tones 
of her voice, you could see it in the expression 
of her face; her actions, too, were exactly 
modelled by her professions. Sometimes when 
alone with me she would talk in her own natural 
strain, but I think she never trusted any one else 
at school; at home she openly ridiculed all the 
school tenets and maxims, and even took the 
sceptic’s side in religion, boldly arguing the im- 
possibility of a resurrection, and so on. 

IT have said that she was clever; no task ever 
troubled her; she seemed to possess a sort of 
key to every language, so quickly did she catch 
the character and idiom of each. She was no 
artist, possessing neither appreciative nor creative 
power, but her talent for music was really 
wonderful; she made the piano speak ; beneath her 
touch it gave utterance to the idea of the com- 
poser, and woke to admiration some who had 
never understood or cared for music before. She 
wrought, however, a greater miracle on herself 
than on her hearers, rousing that cold, snecring, 
sceptical soul of hers into something like en- 
thusiasm. 

She was pretty, too—not beautiful, but very 
pretty—with delicate, feminine features, and a 
sweet expression. I have a good likeness of her, 
taken in pencil, a few months before we left 
school; she had just come in from the garden, 
and she would not remove her old garden hat— 
conscious, perhaps, that it became her. Truly 
her face was amask. AsI look at the sketch now, 
I can gain from it no revelation as to her real 
self, but as I see how pretty and attractive she 
was, | wonder less and less at certain sad 
passages in my own life, to be related in the 
course of this history. 


On one occasion I found that by some means 
or other a bad shilling had found its way into 
my purse. I mentioned this circumstance to 
Elizabeth, whereupon she offered to purchase it 
for the sum of one penny. I gave it her for 
nothing, being rather glad to get rid of it; and 
my general experience of her proceedings had 
given me so little confidence in her, that I really 
thought she would pass it off in some shop as a 
good one. Not long afterwards, a meeting for the 
Emancipation of Negro Slaves being held in a 
neighbouring lecture-room, a false coin, suspi- 
ciously resembling this one, was found among 
the offerings. Before the meeting, Miss Wood 
had called us together, to give us some idea of its 
object, and of the state of things in slave-holding 
countries. We were all interested, all a little ex- 
cited for the moment, at the picture of African 
wrongs presented to us, but Elizabeth wept. 

“Ah, poor girl,” said Miss Wood; ‘it touches 
her too nearly ; I am sorry I mentioned it before 
you. Go out of the room, dear, and try to compose 
yourself in time for the meeting. May I tell your 
schoolfellows your misfortune ? ” 

But Elizabeth could not answer; tears choked 
her utterance, and she hastily withdrew. 

The nature of her “ misfortune” was known to 
most of us; Elizabeth was aslave-holder—at least 
nominally—a small estate in Virginia having 
been left her by will some time before I first 
knew her, comprising a few slaves, among other 
goods and chattels, and superintended during 
her minority by trustees. She had told me this 
during the holidays, when we were counting the 
years and months that must elapse before we 
should attain to free, unfettered twenty-one. 

“ And what shall you do with them ?” I asked. 

“Why, I can’t very well go out there to look 
after them,” replied Elizabeth; “ that would not 
suit my book, so I shall realise.” 

“What is it to realise ?” I asked again. 

“Transmute them, my dear—alchemise them— 
convert them into the precious metal.” 

“ Sell them ?” 

“Hixactly so. You see, in this enlightened 
country we don’t like slaves; there’s a vast 
amount of social prejudice against slave-holders, 
and I couldn’t undertake to walk about the world 
in the character of one.” : 

“Will they be sold in families, or singly ?” I 
asked next. 

“That will be according to the fancy of the 
buyers. I suppose they will pick out those that 
suit them, and not encumber themselves with 
such as would be useless.” 

“ But, Elizabeth, as they are yours, couldn't 
you order them to be sold in families, just as they 
sell things in lots at an auction ?” 

“Certainly I could, if I wanted to spoil the 
sale, which I don’t. If any of them would sell 
better for being put up together, the trustees, who 
will be on the spot, will see that it is done.” 

“And have you really no feeling about it, 
except in reference to the money question? 
Would you stand by and see little children 
dragged from their mothers and —— ?” 
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“Oh, come, come,” said Elizabeth, “I can’t 
stand philanthropy in the holidays; at school, of 
course, one has to swallow]it along with the rest.” 

And this practical and unsentimental young 
lady ran away into the house, and began a 
thundering chorus on the piano, to drown any 
further remarks I might be inclined to make. 

The meeting for the Emancipation of Negro 
Slaves to which I have alluded took place about 
three months after this conversation, and during 
our last half-year at school. I sympathised most 
sincerely with the object of this meeting, fearing, 
at the same time, that these flourishing speeches 
and small offerings would prove of little avail to 
check the growth of an evil that had entwined 
itself with the machinery of the world. 

One of the speakers rather amused me ; he was 
a bald and shiny little man, who evidently loved 
to hear himself speak, and whose oratory was 
profusely garnished with flowery expressions. L 
remarked that he could never call anything by its 
ordinary name; the sun, for instance, was always 
“the mighty orb of day;” the sky was “ the azure 
vault of heaven ;” and the sea was “the rolling 
deep.” I wondered whether his antipathy to the 
usual speech of mortals extended to his every- 
day life and avocations; whether he designated a 
leg of lamb the prop of innocence; and under 
what disguise a plum-pudding might present 
itself to his imagination. Elizabeth laughed 
many times, but always at the proper places; I 
knew very well that she was not laughing at the 
poor jokes of the orator, but that some poetic 
flight of his had tickled her fancy, and that she 
had restrained the expression of her amusement 
till it was safe and decorous to give way to it. 

At last the speaker, waxing warm on the sub- 
ject of African slavery, began to thunder out his 
denunciations of slaveholders; then suddenly 
checking himself, he exclaimed :— 

“Oh, dear young friends, who cast encouraging 
glances from yonder gallery (sensation among the 
dear young friends)—who have come up hither 
through storm and tempest (it had rained a little 
in the morning), to stretch the hand of love and 
sympathy across the rolling deep, and strike off 
the blood-stained fetters of the slave—I hear that 
even your meek and lowly heads are not secure 
from the curse !—that on one of you the ban of the 
slave-holder has fallen! (here Elizabeth made a 
hasty dive for her pocket-handkerchief, and not 
finding it, nudged me for mine)—that even 
against her will she must bear the name of the 
oppressor (Elizabeth wept), and be numbered 
among the accursed !” 

Elizabeth showed alarming symptoms of hys- 
teria, and was soothingly patted on the back by 
Miss Wood, while a volunteer army of smelling- 
bottles was seen to rise in the distance. The 
orator continued :— 

“ But let that dear young friend strengthen her 
hands, and cheer her heart with the thought that 
the rolling years are on the wing; a little more 
courage, a few more years, and the hour will have 
come for her to stand up as the glad emancipator 
of five-and-twenty human creatures !” 

Thunders of applause hailed the conclusion of the 
speech, and while the little man was wiping hisshiny 
little head, Elizabeth retired; “the excitement 
was too much for her,” Miss Wood said, but T 
rather suspected that she wanted to have her laugh 
out in private. 

On our return [ found her lying on her bed, 
with wine and arrowroot at her side. “ Klizabeth, 
youve a dreadful hypocrite,” I said, as I went up 
to her. 

“ Well, my dear, I don’t deny the soft impeach- 
ment; ‘all the world’s a stage,’ you know, ‘and 
all the men and women merely players.’ I suppose 
I’m one of them, and that eloquent little man’s 
another; oh, dear! what a dreadful pain in my 
side I’ve got with laughing! how I wish Mr. 
Pemberton could have heard him !” 

“ You think very often of Mr. Pemberton,” I 
said ; “ you positively are in love with him, Eliza- 
beth. Should you like to marry @ cousin ?” 

‘No, not at all; I don’t care for any of my 
cousins, boys or girls.” 

‘“‘ But I am sure you care for Mr. Pemberton.” 

“You shouldn’t be sure of anything in this 
world, my dear Laura,” said the youthful sage. 
‘“‘ However, Mr. Pemberton is not really my 
cousin, nor any blood-relation at all; he is only a 
kind of cousin-in-law; but I have been used to call 
him cousin, and somehow I like it.” 

Her eyes softened as she spoke. I began to 
wonder whether she would ever be married to Mr. 
Pemberton, and what sort of a wife she would 
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make. I found the subject a puzzling one, and | n0—but its very antipodes; her intellect bore some 
goon gave it up. trace of her father’s, but almost all his kindliness 
Elizabeth had her touches of romance, hard and goodness were absent in her; she inherited 
and unsentimental as she was about ordinary his love of fun, but not his love of truth; he 
affairs ; I found out by accident that she wore & walked by the law of kindness and good faith ; 
turquoise ring—not on her hand (for rings were she guided her steps by the law of expediency. I 
among Miss Wood's ‘“ vanities”), but round hey |8aw her eyes glisten, however, as she heartily 
neck, and out of sight. In an inner drawer of kissed and welcomed him, and I set this down 
her desk she kept a lucifer match half-burned, a | mentally in her favour ; she was certainly ex- 
cigar-end, two stones, a silk pocket handkerchief, ceedingly fond of him. 
and a piece of sea-weed. This collection of mis- (To be continued.) 
cellaneous curiosities had not altogether escaped nee 
the prying eyes of Miss Wood, who, on one occa- THE GOURT CIRCULAR. 
sion, peeped over Elizabeth’s shoulder when the —_— 


desk was open, and observed the brass knob BALMORAL, FRIDAY. 
communicating with the spring. The birthday of the Duchess of Kent was celebrated 


“Have you a secret drawer there?” she en- quite privately at Balmoral, without any of the usual 
quired. festivities, in consequence of the late melancholy 


I suppose that almost any other girl in the death of her Royal Highness’s sister. 
school, had she possessed a hoard of such trea- 
sures, would have tried to conceal them from Miss 
Wood; but Elizabeth was too wise to do any- 
thing of the kind; with a regularly-organised 
system of espionage like hers, she would infallibly 
have discovered them, and her anger and suspi- 
cion shies Reon excited. Elizabeth atonce| Foy Majesty and the Prince have been observing 
eet t ts nn eEe was : secret drawer in ae the strictest retirementesince’ the melancholy intelli- 

esk, and explained the principle and mechanism 'gence of the death of the Grand Duchess Anne of 
of the spring to Miss Wood, showing her how to 


SUNDAY. 

Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and Princess 
Alice attended Divine service in the parish church of 
Crathie. The Rev. Dr. Caird officiated. The Ladies 
and Gentlemen in Waiting were in attendance. The 
Rev. Dr. Caird had the honour of being invited to 
dinner. 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


evening, and was received by several volunteer mili- 
tary companies and a large crowd of people. The 
town is decorated with three handsome triumphal 
arches, flags, &c.”’ 

On the 6th inst. his Royal Highness received an 
address from the Government, inaugurated the new 
park, and in the evening attended a ball at the Par- 
liament House. A meeting of British residents in 
New York had appointed a committee to get up a 
demonstration of respect to the Prince, which, while 
not interfering with the public reception, shall testify 
to the esteem in which he is held by his future sub- 
jects. . 


“On Sunday last,” says the Caledonian Mercury, 
“the Rev. Dr. Caird, of Glasgow, was the preacher 
in Crathie Church. The Queen, the Prince Consort, 
the Princess Alice, Lord and Lady John Russell, Sir 
George Grey, and the members of the Royal suite 
were among the audience, which was largely swollen 
by strangers from Ballater, Braemar, and places 
farther distant. The subject of discourse was Paul’s 
address to the Athenians, from Acts xvii. 16, and 
onwards; and the discourse itself was characterised 
by great power and subtlety of thought, as well as 
remarkable eloquence and felicity of diction.” 

The New Prussian Gazette states, in a letter from 
Coburg, that the King of the Belgians will arrive 


there in September, during the visit of Her Majesty 


Queen Victoria. 
The Prince Regent of Prussia gave, a few days 
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The Duke of Leinster left Carlton-house-terrace 00 
Wednesday for Carlton House, near Maynooth ; 
Ireland. 

The Marquis of Hartington has left town to join 
the Duke of Devonshire and the family circle staying 
at Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire. 

The Marquis of Bath, who on leaving town went 
to Longleat, his lordship’s princely seat in Wilts, has 
since left for his shooting quarters in the Highlands. 

The Marquis de Calabrini arrived at Cayley’s pri- 
vate hotel, in Pall-mall, on Tuesday, from Rome. 

The Earl and Countess of Limerick and Viscount 
Glentworth have arrived at their seat in Ireland for 
the autumn. 

The Earl of Malmesbury and Viscount Ranelagh 
have been among the guests of the Earl of Lonsdale, 
at Lowther Castle, Westmoreland, during the past 
week. The Hon. Colonel Lowther, M.P., has joined 
the circle from town, The guests of the noble carl 
have had capital shooting. 

The Earl and Countess of Bessborough left town oD 
Wednesday for Bessborough House, their seat iv 
Ireland. 


Viscount and Viscountess Sydney have left London 
for their seat, Frognal, Kent. 

Viscount Gage and the Hon. Colonel and Mrs. 
Edward Gage left Whitehall on Wednesday for Firle 
Place, the family seat in Sussex. 

Viscount and Viscountess Stratford de Redcliffe 
and the Hon. Misses Canning have left Grosvenor- 
square for Pencarrow, on a visit to Lady Molesworth 


open it; she then took out the contents and ex- 
hibited them with great gravity and self-posses- 
sion, informing her that they had been found in 
a Roman vase disinterred in the next county. 

“Dear me!” said Miss Wood; “‘ but some one 
must have put them in it—the ancient Romans 
did not smoke cigars.” 

“So it is generally believed, maam 3” said 
Elizabeth, “but I have been told by those who 
understand such matters that this cigar is of a 
most peculiar manufacture, and altogether unlike 
any of modern date; it is possible that some 
foolish person may have placed these things in 
the vase after its disinterment; but I should like 
to be satisfied on this point, and, at some future 
time, to hear the opinion of the Antiquarian 
Society.” 

Elizabeth’s quick wit, and her entire command 
of voice and countenance, won the day; Miss 
Wood's suspicions were not proof against the 
openness and simplicity of her amiable pupil, 
and the “Roman remains” were allowed to return 
to their drawer, and to lie there secure from con- 
fiscation. 

Our last half-year at school had well nigh ex- 
pired; I had been an inmate of the establish- 
ment for three, and Elizabeth for ten years; 
now we were both seventeen years old, and 
the hour of our release from school- labour 
and school-discipline was at hand. A few days 
before our “ breaking-up,” Elizabeth’s father and 
mother came in state to claim their daughter, 
and to take her away. I could see at a glance that 
they were rich country-people, and a very oddly- 
matched pair; both were rather old and more 


| Russia arrived. 
TUESDAY. 

Her Majesty, with Princess Alice, Prince Arthur, 
and Prince Leopold, and attended by Lady Macdonald, 
drove to the Linn of Dee yesterday afternoon. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Consort went out 
deer-stalking. 

There was no addition to Her Majesty’s dinner 
party. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS FREDERICK 
WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 

On Tuesday week the infant daughter of the Prin- 
cess Frederick William was baptised at the new 
palace at Potsdam, by the Court preacher, Heym, 
when the young Princess received the names of Vic- 
toria Elizabeth Augusta Charlotte. The baptism of 
the daughter of the Princess Frederick Charles took 
place two days previously. 

It is stated that the Prince and Princess Frederick 
William will go to the sea-bathing-place of Putbus, 
in the island of Rugen, on the 1st of September, and 
after a short residence there his Royal Highness will 
return to Berlin to be present at some military 
mancuvres. On the 18th September his Royal High- 
ness will reconduct the Princess to Potsdam, and on 
the 24th they will leave on 4 visit to the Court of 


| Coburg, where they will reside during the stay of 


Queen Victoria. 

At the period of the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess Frederick William, in 1898, an exhibition of 
the emblems and insignia of the various guilds of 
Berlin took place, and subscriptions were entered 
into for the purpose of forming 4 fund, to be devoted 
to a charitable purpose, thereby to commemorate the 
marriage of the heir to the Prussian throne. It was 
subsequently resolved, at a meeting of the societies 
of the masters and journeymen, that the amount 
raised should be devoted to the institution of a loan 


ago, a dinner at one of the hotels in Ostend, to Baron 
de Vricre and Baron de Schleinitz, Belgian and 
Prussian Ministers of Foreign Affairs; also to the 
members of his suite. The Prussian Minister of War 
has arrived at Ostend to confer with his Royal 
Highness. 

The arrival of the Emperor of Russia at Warsaw 
is fixed for the early part of September. His Majesty 
will stop at Wilna, to inaugurate the railway from 
that place to St. Petersburg. 

Prince Napoleon has left Paris for Switzerland. 

Intelligence has been received from Portugal, an- 
nouncing the marriage of the Princess Antonia, 
youngest sister of the King of Portugal, with the 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, brother 
of the lately-deceased young Queen of Portugal, and 
son of the President of the Prussian Ministers. The 
Princess Antonia was born in February, 1845, and 
is consequently in her sixteenth year. 


Hiis Excellency the French Ambassador and the 
Countess de Persigny have arrived at Alber;- gate 
House from a tour of visits in Cornwall ind Deyon- 
shire. 

His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador and Ma- 
dame Mussurus, the Earl and Countess of Arran, the 
Countess of Cathcart, Viscount and Viscountess 
Castlerosse, the Countess of Kenmare, and Count J- 
and Lady Cecil Delafield, are passing the’ season at 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
nee Caroline Lascelles and Misses Lascelles, the 

on. and Rev. Frederick and Lady Elizabeth Grey; 
and the Hon. Edward and Mrs. Howard are staying 
with the Earl of Carlisle, in Dublin. 

Lord Llanover has left London for Naples and 
Sicily. Lady Lianover proceeds to Bonn, on a visit 
to her sister, the Baroness de Bunsen. 

Lord and Lady de Vesci and Hon. Miss Vesey havé 
arrived at Abbeyleix, their seat in Ireland, from 
London. ; 

Lady Charlotte Denison left Lond 

on for Langwell 
Golspie, N.B., on the 18th. ese 

Lord and Lady Sondes and the Hon. Miss Milles 
left Grosvenor-square on Wednesday for their seat 
in Norfolk. 


Lord and Lady Gardner have left town for the 
North. 

Lord and Lady Alfred Churchill have left tow» 
accompanied by their family, for the coast of Norfolk- 

The Count and Countess Milochevitch have left the 
Brunswick Hotel for Brighton. 

Count Marnix has arrived at Fenton’s Hotel from 
Paris. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Lord Chief Justices 
left town on Wednesday for the north of Scotland, for 
grouse shooting. 


The Right Hon. Henry Herbert, M.P., and Mrs’ 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge 
and the Princess Mary have left Cambridge Cottage, 
Kew, for Cadlands, near Southampton, on a visit to 
Mr. and Lady Elizabeth Drummond. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Hereditary Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
and Prince Adolphus, attended by Lady Caroline 
Cust, arrived at Blenheim Palace, near Woodstock, 
on Saturday, on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough. On Sunday morning the Hereditary 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchess, accompanied by the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough and the company 
staying at the Palace, attended Divine service at 
Woodstock Church, and again in the afternoon in the 
private chapel of the palace, the Bishop of Oxford 


than rather stout, but here all similarity between 
them ended. Mr. Beecher ought to have been 
ugly, his features being irregular and ungainly, 
his manner clumsy, and his attire slovenly ; but 
I searcely think that any one would have been 


fund; and by the following communication from 
Prince Frederick William, which is just published, the 
project appears to have received the entire approba- 


tion of his Royal Highness :-— : ‘ 
“T have seen to my great satisfaction, by the 


preaching the sermon in both places. Viscount and 
Viscountess Newport, Lord and Lady Churchill, 
Dowager Lady Truro, the Bishop of Oxford, Colonel 
North, M.P., and Baroness North, Hon. Colonel and 
Lady Louisa Spencer, Mr. and Lady H. Whateley, 


and Miss Herbert have left town for Muckross, the 
family seat at Killarney. 

Mr. Tucker, United States Consul, and Mrs. Tucket 
and family, have arrived at the Burlington Hotel, 
Cork-street. 


Mrs, and the Misses Smith, of Sydney, have arrived 


inclined to apply that disparaging epithet to him ; 


letter of the magistrate of the 17th ult., that his 


the Rev. George Steele, and the Rev. Mr. Tabor, have 


been among the visitors. Their Royal Highnesses 
and their youthful son closed their visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough on Tuesday, and left for 


you could not look at him without being in- 
stinctively aware that a kindly heart beat beneath 


exertions have been successful in promoting an 
agreement between the representatives of the 


at Chandos-street, Cavendish-square. 
Colonel Taylor, M.P., has left Carlton-hous¢@ 
terrace for his seat near Balbriggan, in Ireland. 


that huge and much-creased waistcoat of his ; and, 
on farther acquaintance, you found also in this 
man a fund of quiet and genial humour, and 
large intellectual powers. Little children loved 
him, cats laid their heads beneath his fat, shaky 


masters’ and journeymen’s societies, whereby the 
proceeds of the exhibition will be devoted to the 
foundation of a loan fund for masters and indepen- 
dent journeymen. I can thus only anticipate an ex- 
ceedingly beneficial result from the appropriation of 


M. Loebbecke has arrived at Maurigy’s Hotel fro™ 


Cambridge Cottage, Kew. : 
Paris. 


The Prince John Doria, accompanied by Mr. J. 
Collis, has left Maurigy’s Hotel for the North of 
England. 


On Thursday morning the marriage of Miss Pamel4 
Rusheut, second daughter of Sir Charles and Lady 


the fund, and I have seen with interest the rules and 
the further information as to the operations of the 


new institute. 
“ Freperick Witi1am, Prince of Prussia, 


“ August 14, 1860.—To the Magistrate of Berlin.” 


hand, birds and wild things trusted him, some- 
times to a singular extent. This last circum- 
stance may have heen in some measure owing to 
his familiarity with their wants and ways, occa- 
sioned by his favourite study, for almost all his 
hours of relaxation from business were devoted 
to natural history. But how shall [ describe Mrs. 
Beecher? how summon up before the imagina- 
tion of the reader the majesty of her proportions, 
the gorgeousness of her drapery, the self-sufli- 
ciency of her demeanour? Very tall, very stout, 
and handsome, after a vulgar fashion, instead of 
toning herself down by a tranquillising style of 
dress, she lapse: eon where red struggled the St. John’s River through a fertile and beautiful 
with yellow, and both were finally defeated by country. ‘The Prince was on deck most of the time, 
purple; she could not speak to an acquaintance and was loudly cheered by groups of people in boats 
without implying a demand for flattery ; the tone | and on projecting points, and saluted by the waving 
of her voice was 4 self-laudation. I looked from | of flags, ringing of bells, firing of muskets, &c., which 
one to the other, and I looked at Elizabeth, and| were answered by the steamer’s whistle and band. 
I marvelled; her beauty was not her mother’s— ' The boat arrived at Fredericton at six o'clock in the 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 

By the arrival of the Canada we lcarn that his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales reached Fre- 
dericton, the capital of New Brunswick, on the 4th 
inst. A Fredericton telegram of the 4th says :-— 

«* To-day is the most delightful experienced by the 
Prince of Wales since his arrival. The boat ran up 


The Prince Boris Galitzin, Prince John Galitzin, 
Prince Dimo Galitzin, and Count Levachoff, have 
arrived at Long’s Hotel from the Isle of Wight. 

The Prince and Princess Hohenlohe Schillingfurst 
and Prince William Hohenlohe have arrived at 
Long’s Hotel from the Isle of Wight. 

Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Marie 
of Russ‘a, with the Princes Nicholas and Eugene 
Romanoffski, attended by Count Stroganoff and a 
large suite, have arrived at Claridge’s Hotel from 
Torquay. Their Excellencies Baron and Baroness 
de Brunnow were present to meet them at the Great 
Western terminus, and accompanied them to the 
hotel. 

The Duke of Devonshire and Lady Lousia Caven- 
dish have arrived at Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, where 
his Grace is entertaining a select party for grouse 
shooting. 

The Duchess of Sutherland has arrived in Paris. 
The Duchess is expected to join the Duke and family 
at Dunrobin Castle, Sutherlandshire, early in the 
ensuing month, 


Rushout, and niece of Lord and Lady Foley, 
George Douglas Pennant, Esq., eldest son of Coloné 
the Hon. E. Douglas Pennant and Lady Louis® 
Pennant, was celebrated at St. George’s Church 
Hanover-square. 

We learn from Vienna that the Great Powers, 3? 
conformity with the wish of the English Cabinets 
have agreed to discontinue all further negotiatio®® 
for including Spain in the number of the Gre# 
Powers. 

It is understood that engagements are being entered 
into by the Spanish Government for the constructio? 
in this country of eight first-class war-steame™ 
which are expected to cost little less than 200,000! 
each. 

The following arrangements will take place in the 
metropolitan police-courts consequent on the death ° 
Mr. Hammill: Mr. Mansfield, of Worship-stree! 
will succeed Mr. Hammill at the Marylebone Courls 
and Mr. Alex. A. Knox has been appointed t0 t 
vacancy caused by the transfer of Mr, Mansfield. 


ooo 
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THE ROAD MURDER. 
. The prisoner, Edmund John Gagg, who has been 
¥ some time in custody, upon his own accusation, as 

@ assassin of the child, Francis Saville Kent, at 

oad, on the 29th June last, was brought up again on 

Wednesday at the Trowbridge Police-court. 

Letters had been received by the police confirming 
the second statement of Gagg, that he slept at a 
Public-house at Portsmouth on the night of the 
Murder, 

Mr. Ludlow, one of the magistrates, before dis- 
charging him, said to the prisoner: You have put 
Yourself voluntarily into this position, and have 
thereby given us a great amount of trouble, and put 
the county to great expense. The bench only regret 
that they have not the power to order you some severe 
Punishment. You richly deserve it, and had we the 
Power, the magistrates would punish you to the full 
extent the law would allow. Punishment, however, 
We cannot inflict ; and our determination under the 
“ircumstances is to pay your fare back to London and 
8ive you sufficient food on your journey. You will 

© returned to your parish at Westminster, and there 
eft to your own resources. 


ee DA 


MURDER AT STEPNEY. 


Mary Elmsley, an old woman of miserly habits 
’nd of great property, was found murdered last week 
IN one of the rooms of her house, No. 9, Grove-road, 
Stepney. She had evidently been dead one or two 
days, "There were marks of blood about the place, 
and the skull of the deceased was beaten in. Her 
ncome, stated at 5,0002. a-year, arose chiefly from 

louses let at weekly rents, and she had made a collec- 
tion some few days before the body was found. Noone 
‘ved with her. It seems that the old woman was 
‘ast seen on Monday, the 13th instant. A gold watch 
1S missing, and the police hope to trace the murderer 

Tough its means. None of the neighbours heard 
Cries, or saw any person go into or leave the house; 
but a back window was partly raised, through which 
the murderer might easily have got out, though there 
1S no indication of violence used to get in. On Mon- 
day the police discovered a vessel in the coal cellar 
ontaining some 30/. or more. 

Several detectives are endeavouring to find out the 
Murderer, but hitherto without success. 


THE LADY’S 


seen with the girl, stated by some of the witnesses to 
have been a corporal, had not been found up to a late 
hour on Sunday night. The most active exertions 
have been and are still being made by the authorities 
for the elucidation of the mystery in which this de- 
plorable occurrence is still enveloped. 


FIRES IN THE METROPOLIS. 

On Friday night a man named Davis, a collecting 
clerk at the West Kent Wharf, London-bridge, 
haying neglected to ship off a quantity of tallow and 
rags, and being anxious to complete the order 
that night, went into the jute-room, and there- 
in lighted the gas, when the flame from the 
burner caught a number of bales of jute, and set 
them in a regular blaze. He at once cried out to 
the keeper of the warehouses, ‘‘ Charley, the place 
is on fire, get some water.” The man, who is an 
old experienced fireman, at once procured a number 
of buckets of water, which he threw upon and 
around the burning bales of jute, but in spite of 
this expedient, the fire continued its ravages until 
floor after floor, to the number of seven, were com- 
pletely enveloped in fire. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
on Saturday forenoon, just twelve hours after the 
outbreak, before the flames were thoroughly subdued. 
The damage at the lowest estimate will amount to 
200,000/., and it is feared that not one quarter of the 
property destroyed was insured. Two barges laden 
with tea and other light goods, valued at 30,000/., 
have been sunk in the adjoining dock. A monkey 
boat, containing a woman and five children, was also 
greatly damaged, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the inmates could be got out. 

On Saturday night a fire was discovered to have 
roken out on the extensive premises of Mess s. 
Parkinson and Salmon, wholesale biscuit bakers, 
called the Phenix Mills, Ratcliff-highway, London. 
A number of engines were speedily on the spot, and 
a plentiful supply of water was obtained, but about 
an hour after the outbreak the roof of the building 
fell in, and the weight of the debris caused the floor 
in the upper storey also to fall. The extent of the 
fire will be imagined, when it is said that up to six 
o’clock on Sunday evening it was considered necessary 
still to throw water upon the ruins. ‘The building of 
Messrs. Parkinson was entirely destroyed; it was 
insured in the Phenix and Royal Exchange Fire 
Offices. ‘Two houses communicating, of three storeys 
high, in the rear and centre, were very severely 
damaged by fire, and the roofs burned off. Several 
adjoining houses were greatly injured. 
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DREADFUL MURDER IN EDINBURGH. 
About four o’clock on Sunday morning the body of 
cane girl was discovered by a man passing along 
© Duke’s-walk, Queen’s-park, Edinburgh. The 
Ody was fearfully disfigured, the face bruised, swollen, 
and bleeding, and the bridge of the nose broken. The 
exact position of the body was about a yard south of 
@ tree, on the slope leading down to the carriage- 
Toad, She lay on her back, with her head upwards, 
towards the foot of the tree. Blood was flowing from 
er ear, and a considerable clot of gore was on the 
Brass near her head. No blood was scen on her 
ands, but her pocket appeared to have been rifled, as 
Ood-stains were seen around it; and a quantity of 
.2ce, found in the pocket, was smeared with blood, as 
‘fit had been pulled out and then thrust back again. 
large sharp stone was found close to the spot. The 
8round near where she was lying was also trampled 
4nd indented, as if a struggle had taken place on it; 
nd, on a subsequent examination by. the police, 
Sbrasions were seen upon her wrist, as if she had been 
ld tightly and pulled about, and marks as of fingers 
eae Nails were found on her throat. The body was 
- erwards identified by Mr. Andrew Slater, residing 
8] St. John-street, as that of his niece, Elizabeth 
ater, who had just completed her eleventh year, 
though, from her appearance, she might have passed 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. She left her 
es house on Saturday afternoon, and had been 
ok in the course of the night in the company of 
*Veral soldiers of the 13th Light Dragoons, About two 
“lock on the Sunday morning the unfortunate girl 
4S seen by another man with three soldiers, in the 
«con's Park, near the new wooden gateon the south 
strike, the palace-garden. One of the soldiers was 
and Ing her at that time with his cane on the back, 
tee the girl was crying. The man was passing along 
inet the back of the palace, when she came after 
tea and inquired the way to Musselburgh. He di- 
the ss her to go through Croft-an-Righ Wynd out to 
in igh road, and as he was going in that direction 
Self, she followed him for a little distance. She 
™ed back, however, before coming to Croft-an- 
bags’ and again joined the soldiers: and on looking 
ang the man saw her take one of them by the arm, 
a 80 with him in the direction of Meadowbank. 
.. Privates in the dragoons, named Tanner and 
seve ete been taken into custody and identified by 
With ‘i Persons as having been seen by them along 
an e girl at different times on Sunday morning. 
antes Was judicially examined before the sheriff on 
inde oe and has been lodged in prison, pro- 
ites Y, on the charge of murder. None of the 
also Eye could speak positively to Quin, but ‘he is 
Ctained for further examination, A third man 


THE AGAPEMONE STORMED. 

It was known on Monday in Bridgwater that a 
most determined attack was to be made the following 
(Tuesday) evening upon the Agapemone, to deliver 
Mrs. Price from the Princeites, and the aid of volun- 
teers was solicited to enable the Rev. Mr. Prince to 
resist any force that might be brought against him. 
The enterprise was soon bruited abroad, and mumer- 
ous persons of different classes offered to assist in the 
undertaking. The storming party met on the Spax- 
ton road at six o’clock on Tuesday evening, headed by 
Mr. Price and a few friends in a cab, and proceeded in 
two vans, each drawn by a couple of horses, towards 
the Agaremone. They arrived there about seven 
o'clock, and directly commenced the assault. Two 
of the inmates of this peculiar institution were on 
guard armed with bludgeons at the gate leading 
from the garden in front of the laundry, that point 
being the one most easily scaled, Mr. Price, followed 
by about twenty of his supporters, rushed towards the 
gate in question immediately upon leaving his vehicle, 
and scrambled over an adjoining wall, obtaining 
access to the grounds at once. The Agapemonites 
retreated and gave the alarm, but were quickly fol- 
lowed by their late co-religionist to the front door 
of the principal dwelling. On reaching thus far, 
Mr. Price knocked at the door and loudly de- 
manded entrance, declaring that he had come for his 
wife. Entrance was denied him, and the door was 
thereupon battered with iron bars the assailants 
had brought with them. The panels were smashed 
in in a short space of time, but it was found difficult 
to burst open the other portion, the wood being very 
solid and the bars at the back exceedingly strong. 
When the panels were smashed in the Agapemonites 
were seen in strong force in the passage, well armed 
with life-preservers, and the entrance was barricaded 
with tables. One of their number presented a pistol 
and threatened to shoot the first intruder. A man in 
the crowd outside hereupon produced a second pistol, 
and informed the Princeite that his weapon was as 
good as the one first exhibited. While this had been 
going on the door in front of the dwelling had been 
forced open, and the assailants increased to sixty 
or seventy in number, Mr. Price, in a firm and col- 
lected manner, told his late friends that they had 
brought this business upon themselves by treating 
him like a dog, and keeping his wife from him. He 
added that he was resolved upon searching the pre- 
mises for his lady, if she were not given up to him, 
and if he were not allowed to do so peaceably he 


would do so by force. 
became somewhat excited. 
him shoot, he can only kill one;” and another called 
upon the owner of the second pistol to fire also. A 
cry was raised to break in the two bow-windows. 
This direction was about to be carried into ope- 
ration, and the people at the threshold were be- 
ginning to force their way into the passage, a man 
aiming a blow at the pistol with his cudgel, when one 
of the defenders called out, “ A flag of truce.” This 
was a most prudent step, for the assailants were reso- 
lute men, bent on carrying out their object, and 
bloodshed must have resulted had not the Princeites 
decided that discretion was, in this instance, the 
better part of valour, 
man on the part of the Agapemone offering to admit 
Mr. Price to the house. 
gentleman would not accede to that arrange- 
ment, and it was eventually agreed that six 
individuals should accompany Mr. Price in pur- 
suit of his wife. 
and 
amination lasting more than an hour, 
Princeite went with the searchers from room to 
room, and the ladies of the establishment were seen 
in their various apartments. 
and closets peered into, but no Mrs. Price was dis- 
coverable. 
civilly by the inmates, and when it grew dark were 
supplied with a candle. 
going on, the outside multitude was greatly aug- 
mented by persons from Bridgwater, who came in 
vehicles, on horseback, 


the inhabitants of the villages of Spaxton 
and Charlinch, who flocked. to the spot 
to ascertain what was the matter. Be- 


fore eight o’clock there could not have been less than 
500 people assembled, and none were heard to utter 
other than disparaging remarks of the fraternity whose 
repose had been thus rudely disturbed. The lane 
leading to the Abode of Love from the main road was 
filled with gigs, vans, and carriages. From the first 
groups of men had stationed themselves in different 


left, but the scrutiny proved unavailing. 
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After this address the crowd 
One man shouted, ‘* Let 


A parley ensued, the spokes- 


The companions of that 


They then entered the house 
room therein, their ex- 
A male 


searched every 


Beds were turned over, 
The investigating party were treated 


Whilst the search was 


and on foot, and by 


parts of the grounds to foil any attempt to take away 


the lady concerning whom so much trouble was being 
taken. ‘Two or three Princeites stood as sentinels at 
the door which had been broken in during the 


search of the principal residence. The upper rooms 
were examined twice, and locked as they were 
The 
cottages, conservatories, and stables were next visited 
by Mr. Price and his half-dozen followers, without 
success, and near eight o’clock the trespassers quitted 
the notorious abode. The conduct of the assailants 
was much less riotous than might have been expected. 
It is said that scarcely a shrub or a flower was in- 
jured, and that the breakage of the door was the only 
damage perpetrated. Mr. Price, previous to setting 
out on his expedition, impressed upon those who ac- 
companied him the great desirability of inflicting 
no greater injury than was absolutely necessary 
for the accomplishment of the object they 
had in view—viz., the rescue of his wife, to 
whom he maintains he is rightly entitled. 
Prince himself, on this as on the former occasion, Was 
not visible. The mission to the Agapemone having 
failed, a consultation was held as to what next was to 
be done. Some suggested that the neighbouring 
Lamb Inn and cottages should be visited, but the 
general opinion was that Prince's farm at Aisholt 
(three miles distant) contained Mrs. Price, and that 
it would be advisable to hasten thither at once. To 
Aisholt, therefore, Mr. Price led the way, two vans, 
several vehicles, anda number of men on foot, follow- 
ing. The cortége had not gone more than half-a-mile 
before an inmate of the Abode was discerned, mounted 
on one of the splendid black chargers of the establish ~ 
ment, galloping towards the motley procession. The 
rider passed the hindermost gig at asmartpace; a shout 
was then raised that he was a Princeite, and must be 
stopped. The fiery horse was lashed and struck, and 
men in the road ran in front of the spirited animal to 
drive it back. The horse reared and plunged, but its 
rider kept his seat admirably. No progress could be 
made, and the rider returned, only to hasten to the 
menaced Aisholt Farm by another route. The road 
was rough and hilly, so that heavily laden con- 
veyances advanced slowly. The expeditionary corps 
were, however, eager for the fray, and left their vans 
in order to walk to the place to be attacked. Dark- 
ness drew on rapidly, and when the bottom of the dan- 
gerous Aisholt-hill had been reached, and the estab- 
lishment in question was near, a council of war was 
held, whereat it was decided that it would be unwise 
to attack the farm that night, as sufficient time had 
elapsed to permit the removal of Mrs. Price, if she 
had been there, and it would be impracticable to hunt 
the adjacent woods in search of her. Mr. Price and 
the individual who had acted as his lieutenant col- 
lected round them, in the road, what may be called 
the advanced guard of the storming party, and ad- 
dressed them, thanking them for their services, which 
might again be asked for. 
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LANDING OF GARIBALDI IN CALABRIA. 
Narres (via Florence), August 21.— News has 


been received here of the landing of 2,000 Garibal- 
dians in Calabria, who joined the insurgents and 
attacked Reggio. This morning 130 Sicilian vessels 
disembarked Garibaldi and his army at Bagnara. 
The telegraph lines between Palmi and Reggio have 
been cut. A Provisional Government has been estab- 
lished at Potenza. 
journed until the end of September. The Parliament 
is to be assembled on the 20th October. 


The elections have been ad- 


Messina, August 19, 6 p.m.—Garibaldi, with 3,800 


men, has landed at Melito, on the Calabrian coast, 
twelve miles from Reggio. 
imminent. 


A general attack is 


tain oN are] 


GARIBALDI'S ADDRESS TO THE WOMEN 
. OF SICILY. 
According to a letter in the Presse, the want of 


self-reliance and persevering energy of the men of 
Sicily has occasioned Garibaldi some disappointment, 
and has led him to appeal to the women in the fol- 
lowing proclamation :— 


TO THE SICILIAN WOMEN, 
Liberty! the most precious gift of Providence to 


peoples, has been gained for Sicily, thanks to the 
manly resolution of the Sicilians, and the generous 
aid of their brethren of the continent. Liberty, diffi- 
cult to gain, is more difficult to keep, as all Italy 
for ages has experienced to her cost. Sicily is such 
a country that there is no need in her case to recur 
to foreign histories to find examples of all kinds 
of civic virtues, and the women there have at all times 
displayed a courage which has astonished the world. 
From the women of Syracuse, who cut off their tresses 
to make ropes of them in the old Roman days, to 
those of Messina, who encouraged their relatives to 
attack a bombarding host, there are valiant deeds of 
this sexin this island. ‘The vespers, also, an event 
unparalleled in the history of nations, saw the fair 
islanders fighting by the side of the combatants for 
national independence. 


I myself (I recal the occasion with emotion), in 
denouncing from the Palace of Palermo to this gen- 
erous people the humiliating pretensions of their 
tyrant, heard a groaning repeated by the women who 
crowded the balconies, deep enough to turn an army 
pale, and that groaning was the death-sentence of 
tyranny. 

Sicily is free, it is true; a single citadel only re- 
mains in the power of the enemy; but eleven years 
ago Sicilian valour achieved the same result; and 
yet that free land, through not having chosen to 
make a last effort, fell back into slavery, was trodden 
once more under mercenary feet, and brought to a 
worse condition than before the glorious revolution. 
Dear and gracious women of Sicily, hear the voice of 
the man who sincerely loves your beautiful country, 
to which he is bound by the affection of his whole 
life. He asks of you nothing for himself, nothing 
for others; but for the common fatherland he asks 
your powerful assistance. Call to arms the inhabitants 
of this island, and shame those who cling to their 
mothers’ or sweethearts’ apron strings. 

La Cairoli, a rich, noble, and beloved matron, had 
four sons. One died at Varese, on the body of an 
Austrian whom he had killed; the eldest, Benedetto, 
you have at Palermo, scarred with the wounds he 
received at Calatafimi and Palermo; the third, 
Enrico, lives, though his skull was split open in those 
battles; andthe fourth has been sent to join the same 
army by that incomparable mother. Women, give 
us your sons, your lovers! Few—the struggle will 
be long and doubtful, and full of danger for all! 
Many—we shall conquer without battles: and you 
will see realised the hopes of twenty generations of 
Italians, and I shall restore to you your dear ones, 
bronzed by the battle-field, crowned with the gureole 
of victory, and blessed even by those enslaved and 
suffering peoples who have sent forth their sons to 
win back from you your country. 


Messina, Aug. 3. G. GarIBALpI, 
SS emmmiemmniamneratl 


Domnstic Tuiertakers oF Kuyrroor.—One of 
them having b en repeatedly robbed of his sugar- 
candy, which was kept in an open earthen vessel, in 
a small inner-room, with tobacco for his hookah, 
conserve of roses, and other choice matters, bethought 
him of a way to discover the thief, and did so in this 
wise: Having caught a dozen or so of wasps, he 
clipped off their wings, and dropped them into the 
jar of sugar-candy. ‘The room was open to all the 
servants, but nothing occurred till the dusk of the 
evening, when one of them going into the room, 
ostensibly to bring some tobacco for his master’s 
hookah, was heard to set up a fearful yell. The 
master at once knew that his bait was taken, and, 
rushing into the room with several servants, caught 
the pilferer flagrante delicto, as with a handful of 
sugar-candy he ‘had grasped some half-dozen wasps 
—E, A, Langley. . 


{Auausr 25, 1860. 
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THE WORE-TABLE. 


CONDUCTED BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


FIRE SCREEN. 
Turre are few things in which arts of designing 
have received greater and stronger impulses than are 
Observable in modern furniture. If any article of 
the drawing-room had been disregarded, perhaps it | 
Tight be said that the Fire Screen 
has yemained most stationary, 
having been overlooked in the 
Seneral improvements. We are 
happy to see ythat this omission has 
een rectified, that a new shape of 
Fire Sereen is now being introduced 
by the first upholsterers. . There is, 


| 


i 


In the first place, a handsome pillar, = 
Testing on a circular stand, above == 
Which the form given in ourillus- —EE=* 
tration appears. The sides of this == ' 
aretwo elegantly carved perpen- —— 
dicular poles, having ornamental B= 
ends, and the top is circular, su- EE 
Mounted with a decorative din KEE 


| 


also in the wood carving. Within 


=" = ane 
this is the design which is the po- EE 
duction of the Work-Tale wih ES * 


forms the principal feature of the 
Screen, The row of spots which 
Completes the circle dividing it from 
the lower division of the work, is in 
beads of steel and chalk white. The 
8roup within this round is worked 
With outlines of gold beads, filled in 
With clear white, the ground being 
& rich scarlet Berlin wool. The 
Under part of the pattern has all its 

Owers with steel bead centres, gold 
Sutlines, and filled in with clear 
White beads, while the smaller de- 
tails are in the chalk white, en- 
livened by the introduction of a few 
Sold beads. The ground of this 
lower compartment may be either 
‘na French blue, or a rich bright 
Steen, A deep and handsome 
fringe completes the lower edge, 
Made of the two colours employed for 
the ground, relieved with a little 
White, forming a pretty arch, ter- 
Minated on each side by the carved 
Wooden ornaments, which terminate 
the poles. 

BRAIDING PATTERN. 

As braiding patterns continue to 
€ increasingly required for so many 
articles of dress, we also continue to 
Supply them from time to time, so 
that the subscribers to this journal 
May have at their command a 
hoice of such as are suitable for 


: 


BRAIDING 


the various purposes required, The one we are now 
inserting will be found to produce a pretty light effect, 
with but very little work, and it is so easy in its cha- 
racter that it can be readily worked by means of a 
tracing on silver paper, tacked on to the material, and 
afterwards torn away. It is equally suitable for 
either white or coloured braid; if the latter, it should 
be sewn on with lengths of itself, drawn out of the 
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PATTERN, 


braid, and in both should have the ends, whenever 
they occur, passed through to the back, and fastened 
there with a few stitches of the needle. 


—_—— 


COLLAR AND CUFF IN SATIN-STITCH EM- 
BROIDERY. 


The fashion in collars undergoes so many variations 
of shape and style of ornament, that it is diflicult to 
be early enough in the knowledge of the one most 
prevailing, as they so quickly supersede each other. 
Among the numerous changes, from the richest em- 
broidery to the Puritan plainness of the small linen 
collar, lately so much worn, a medium style of shape 
and ornament has always retained a sort of fixed and 
favoured fashion. The form of the one now given 
is one of the latest novelties of shape, and is also be- 
coming in its style. The pattern is simple of 
exccution, theflowers at the edge being in solid satin- 
stitch, each leaf being separate, with the little 
running pattern which fills up the ground in fine 
single lines sewn over and the holes worked open. 
These small sprays, worked in this manner, have a 
light and pretty effect contrasted with the heavy edge, 
but the sewing over must be executed very neatly, as 
it is a minute sort of work, requiring care. The cuff 
is arranged to match in shape, and is worked to 
correspond, and turns back over a full selver. If the 
sleeve of the dress should be made tight, this cuff is 
equally suitable to turn over it without the addition 
of the white under-sleeve. 


COLLAR IN SATIN-STITCH EMBROIDERY, 


CUFF IN SATIN~STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


BUGLE BANDEAU. 

This pretty bandeau for the hair is a Paris fashion, 
and asit can be easily made by any lady at her Work- 
Table, we have much pleasure in giving the neces- 
sary instructions. The bugles are the very smallest 
that can be purchased, and are to be thread on the fine 
hairwire used in artificial flower-making. It will be 
necessary to thread the bugles on nine lengths of wire, 
and, having fastened them together at one end, to 
lay them in threes and plait the three threes into a 
plait of three, keeping each division perfectly flat, 
which can easily be done by means of the wire on 
which they are thread, which gives fixity to the shape 
and preserves the curves. If it should be required to 
make the plait wider, three more lengths must be 
prepared, and the whole number made into a plait of 
four. ‘The bandeau should be sufficiently long for the 
ends to meet behind; these are bound round with 
ribbon to prevent the projections of the wires, and, 
when put on, the plait is tied with ribbon strings 
under the hair behind. These bandeaux are usually 
made in the fine small blade bugle, but, for mere 
dress occasions, white and sometimes coloured bugles 
are frequently selected as more suitable. 


THE FORESTERS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
A special dinner was provided at two o'clock on 
Tuesday, for officers and members of the order, and 
fully 2,000 persons sat down to this monster repast, 
in the great dining-hall fitted up for the Orpheonistes. 
At half-past three a display of the entire series of 
water-works took place, and was repeated at half-past 
six. Inthe interval there was a 
considerable change in the compo- 
sition of the vastconcourse. Thou- 
sands left by special train, chiefly 
for the country; but were replaced 
by thousands more released from 
their town occupations. The sight 
of so great a multitude spread over 
the beautiful grounds, and indulg- 
ing in every description of popular 
amusement, was highly interesting ; 
but it was still more so to thread 
one’s way through the crowds on the 
terraces and inside the building. 
Judging from the variety of feature 
and dialect, there were representa- 
tives of every county in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; and there was cer- 
tainly a very favourable representa- 
tion of national character. Despite 
the out-door attractions, enhanced 
by a fine day, every department of 
the Palace, from the tropical to the 
arctic, was continually thronged 
with interested and admiring groups. 
The total attendance amounted to 
the unparalleled number of 67,928 ; 
being 4,747 in excess of the number 
(63,181) present last year. 
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THE FALLEN LEAF. 


It lay upon the pathway, 

The boughs above were bare, 
And glimpses of the changing sky 
Looked down the autumn air ; 

A hush had fallen on the woods, 
And you might hear the sound 
Whenever a dissevered leaf 
Fell rustling to the ground. 


The summer sun, the soft spring rain, 
They had not known it now, 

If they could have looked down again 
When it was lying low ; 

The sunbeam could not now have lit 
Its tissues into gold, 

Nor could the rain-drops gladden it, 
As they had done of old. 


It lay as lies a withered hope, 
That once shone brightly through 
The visionary horoscope 
That our glad fancy drew ; 
Now dead and colourless it lies, 
Beneath life’s waning light, 
And saddened and averted eyes 
No longer bear the sight. 


Fall softly down upon my heart 
Hopes that have withered long, 

That it may learn the better part, 
“To suffer and be strong ;” 

And through the faded wreath it weaves 
Some buds of promise break, 

As underneath the mouldered leaves 
The flowers of spring awake. 


AriELL THORN. 
rT 


LITERATURE. 


Bcoks, Publications, &c., for Review should be addressed to 
the Editor, 83, Fleet-street, London. 


Autobiographical Recollections. By the late 
Cuartes Roperr Leste, R.A. Edited by 
Tom Taytor, Esq. London: John Murray. 


Tuts is the second artistic autobiography which 
has been undertaken by the editor, and the many 
who read the “ Life of Haydon” with pleasure 
and interest will be prepared to welcome its 
successor; nor will they be disappointed, for 
these volumes are both well written and ably 
edited, and will be read with profit as well as 
pleasure. It is difficult to imagine a more com- 
plete contrast than that presented by these two 
disciples of art, for Haydon, with all his power 
and grandeur of conception, generally fell far 
short of his ideal, and so identified himself with 
his art and with his theories, that his efforts 
seemed to tend towards a kind of self-apotheosis ; 
while Leslie, quiet and unambitious, and never 
self-asserting, only asked leave ‘“‘to pursue the 
even tenor of his way,” in the attitude of one who 
is willing to be a learner until the very last. 

The artist, after recording his birth in London, 
in 1794, gives an account of a voyage to America, 
from whence his father, a clever watchmaker, 
had migrated some years before; Leslie was at 
this time too young to have been able to retain 
any distinct impressions concerning the voyage, 
which was a remarkable one, but from journals 
kept by his father and by another passenger, he 
gives a very good account of it, and of an en- 
gagement with a French ship, which terminated 
in the enemy being beaten off and obliged to 
withdraw, both vessels being terribly damaged. 
This circumstance involving the necessity of put- 
ting in to Lisbon for repairs, the Leslies spent an 
entire winter in the Portuguese capital, of which 
a most amusing description is given, and did not 
reach Philadelphia until nearly eight months had 
elapsed since their departure from London. 

Leslie seems to have had much difficulty in 
persuading his friends to allow him to study art 
as a profession, and three years of his life must 
have been wasted, or nearly so, in learning the 
business of a bookseller, to which trade he was 
apprenticed. His relatives appear to have found 
out their mistake very suddenly, their opinion 
and his destiny being all at once changed by a 
likeness drawn by him of the celebrated actor, 
George Frederick Cooke, and he was sent to 
London to study painting, one of the most 
amusing parts of his biography giving the ex- 
periences of his student-life. Some fragments of 
the conversation of Coleridge, preserved in the 
second chapter, will be read with peculiar in- 
terest, as also certain admirable extracts or recol- 
lections (very short ones, unfortunately) of the 


lectures and criticisms of this extraordinary man,’ impression that makes him turn back to particular’ 


THE LADY'S 


Indeed, the thoughts on art, some original, and 
others struck out by the contact of Leslie’s 
mind with another's, constitute, in great 
measure, the charm of these volumes, which are 
also interspersed with a great variety of anec- 
dote, and of characteristic traits recorded of the 
great workers and thinkers of the day. A visit 
to Scotland, made for the purpose of painting a 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, gives Leslie ample 
material for pleasant writing ; and it was at this 
time that he renewed his intimacy with 


Wilkie, from whom he had received much kind- W 


ness in England, and whom he was especially 
pleased to meet again in the capital of his own 
country. His note-book afterwards contains 
sketches of Sidney Smith and of Lord and Lady 
Holland, besides incidental notices of a great 
number of artists and sculptors with whom he 
was associated at different times. His account, 
too, of certain Royal personages whom he met 
after his fame had become established, is exceed- 
ingly amusing and characteristic of himself. The 
second yolume is occupied by Leslie’s corre- 
spondence, and will by many be thought inferior 
in point of interest to the first; nevertheless, we 
gain a clearer idea of the man from these letters 
than from the miscellaneous hoard of observa- 
tions and experiences stored up in the preceding 
volume. We extract a portion of his sister’s 
account of the “ Winter in Lisbon,” to which we 


have alluded :—= 


Our family occupied a set of apartments on the 
second story, or first floor. The adjoining set was 
rented by a Portuguese hidalgo, who held a small 
place under the Government, and, with his wife, 
sister, and children, led a life of pretension and 
poverty, show and dirt. One of the amusements of 
the juvenile part of our family, when our parents 
were not present (with shame I speak of it), was to 
peep through the key-hole, with a desire to be en- 
lightened as to the manners and customs of the Por. 
tuguese people who occupied the adjoining suite of 
apartments; a door, always locked, being between 
their drawing-room and ours. We soon ascertained 
that their general habiliments were old and slovenly, 
but that whenever a fine day tempted the lady-wife 
to walk out, she covered her dirty dark calico dress with 
an elegant blue satin cloak, trimmed with ermine, 
and had a barber to dress her hair, and decorate it 
with embroidered ribbons, bonnets being not yet in- 
troduced into Portugal. Keeping n° regular servant, 
she, for these occasions, hired by the hour two maids 
to walk after her. When any of her female friends 
came to visit our neighbour, they also brought their 
maids with them; and while the mistresses were 
conversing on the sofa, the maids sat flat on the floor 
in front of them, and kept up a whispering talk with 
each other. Among other items of keyhole know- 
ledge, we discovered that every day about dinner- 
time our neighbours had a table set out in their 
parlour, with clean damask cloth and napkins, pieces 
of bread, silver forks, spoons, castors, &c., handsome 
wine-glasses and goblets, and all the paraphernalia of 
a" very genteel dinner-equipage. ‘The table stood 
thus during an hour or more, so that if visitors came 
in they might suppose the family were preparing to 
sit down in style. en the time for exhibition had 
elapsed, all the fine things were taken off and care- 
fully put away. The Portuguese family all assembled 
on the floor round a large earthen pan, and each 
dipped in a pewter spoon. 


——_— 


Wandering Cries. London: Partridge and Co, 
Tus somewhat fantastic title prefaces a little 
volume of poems of which one here and there is 
reprinted from the writer's contributions to 
Household Words. The poems are short and 
numerous, and for the most part decidedly pretty, 
reminding us somewhat of the sweet monotony 
of the Kolian harp, for the subjects are not 
greatly varied, a revering love for nature, a 
close observation and appreciation of the beauties 
of her changing aspects, sorrow for a great loss, 
and trust in the Disposer of our lives, marking 
the book all through. On these few notes the 
strains are raised, and the refrain of one poem 
just echoes that of another. The title is borrowed 
from Tennyson, as shown by the quotation on 
the first page, and the words perhaps sound 
better in his verse than when taken out thus and 
placed by themselves; many of Tennyson’s 
peculiar expressions being unintelligible, except 
as parts of the whole to which they belong, just 
as a small patch of colouring from one of 
Turner's landscapes would be unintelligible on 
another person’s canvas. However, the poems 
are undoubtedly the production of a writer 
possessed of cultivated tastes and true poetic 
feeling ; and if his range of thought is somewhat 
limited, his versification is sweet and true, his 
taste is good throughout, and his power of ex: 
pression never fails him, so that many of the 
poems linger in the reader’s memory, leaving an 


NEWSPAPER. 


pages, and read them over again, We give an 
example :— 
UNOPENED BUDS. 
A shape of beauty beyond man’s device, 
Which held a precious life, with us begun, 
Light feet at rest, like streamlets chained with ice, 
And folded hands whose little work is done, 
Make this poor hamlet sacred to our grief ; 
Passed is the soul, which was of nobler worth, 
As fire from glow-worm, tint from withered leaf, 
Perfume from fallen flower, or daylight from the earth. 


Star, faded from our sky, elsewhere to shine, 
. Whose beam to bless us for awhile was given, 
Little white hand, a few times clasped in mine, 
Sweet face, whose light is now returned to Heaven ; 
ith empty arms I linger where thou liest, 
And pluck half-opened flowers as types of thee, 
And think that angels, amid joys the highest, 
Are happiest for thy love, which still they share with 
me, 


Camp Life; or, Passages from the Story of a 
Contingent. By Lascentes Wraxatt. London: 
Charles J. Skeet. 

Tuts spirited little volume originated in “a 

few Crimean sketches for a popular periodical,” 

the writer having been afterwards induced to 
supply the connecting links between them, and 
to publish the whole in its present form. One 
might almost suppose that the flood of Crimean 
literature poured upon the world a while ago 
had exhausted the subject, and would render any 
later attempts of the kind mere repetitions; this 
book is, however, as original and amusing in its 
matter and its manner as if it were the first sent 
by the press upon this particular track; and it 
just proves that there is no such thing as a worn- 
out subject; our ideas and capacities may find 
their limits, and very soon, too, but the exhaus- 
tion is from within—by no means from without. 

The following anecdote contains a hint, whose 

value will be fully appreciated by every smug- 

gler :— 

Four of us had purchased a large bag of Latakiah, 
as sustenance by the way. We had filled every 
pocket and pouch with the fragrant weed, but four 
pounds still remained over which could not be disposed 
of. SoLleft the bag lying about on the deck, and 
bided “events. Before long I heard a tremendous 
commotion. The tobacco was found. Iam instantly 
pointed out as the culprit, and confronted by a most 
frowning gentleman, whose every moustache hair 
bristles with importance. 

“Is this your tobacco ?”—"* Yes.” 

“Will you pay the duty ?”—‘‘ No, I’ll make you a 


present of it,” 

“Must not be.”—‘ Throw it overboard, then,” I 
say, turning on my heel. 

“You must do so; I dare not touch it.”—I lift the 
bag and am about to hurl it overboard, when a thought 
strikes me. 

“May I have no tobacco duty free P’— Two 
ounces are allowed to every passenger.” 

“Good! is that two ounces ?” I ask, taking up a 
handful.—* Yes,” he growls, for he fancies I am 
selling him, as I am. 

Iturn to a crowd of grinning Hungarians, who 
enjoy the downfall of the Douanier. ‘* Will you ac- 
cept two ounces of Latakiah—and you—and you ?” 

Fifty eager hands are held out; every particle of 
tobacco is disposed of. ‘The official retires beneath a 
burst of Homeric laughter, and two hours later I am 
once more possessed of my Latakiah. 


SCRAPS FROM “ PUNCH.” 

SLAVERY.—A Black Thorn in the side of America. 

7 Proxix TaLKeErs (especially true of the Parleurs 
in Parliament).—They bore and bore, but with all their 
boreing, they never penetrate. 

WortH A Rap AND SoMETHING MorE,.—It is evi- 
dent, by what we hear of the gains of the Spirit-rapping 
business, that its professors must obtain a considerable 
command over one medium at least—and that is the 
circulating medium. 

List, List, Ox List!—Captain Styles should mind 
hiseye, Enlisting volunteers for Garibaldi is a noble 
enterprise, but had better be carried out ‘‘ upon the 
shady side of the law.” Otherwise John Styles may 
find himself restored to his old relations with John Doe 
and Richard Roe, 

Maxkina GAME OF THE SPEAKER.—An enthusiastic 
partridge-shooter, who has the misfortune to be an 
M.P., and of course looks forward with horror to the 
prolongation of the session into September, under the 
influence of his partridge prepossessions, the other day 
addressed the august occupant of the chair of the House 
as ‘* Mr. Squeaker.” 

UNSPEAKABLE ATROCITY.—Those horrid snobs who 
deprecate the nice new horse-ride which Mr. Cowper 
has provided for the Superior Classes in Kensington- 
gardens—wretches who are unable to pronounce the 
letter 4 in its right place—have actually the bad taste 
and vulgarity to denominate that fashionable hippro- 
drome an ’ossification of the lungs of London ! 

A Sona apout A SHERIFF.—The penalty which Mr. 
Justice Blackburn imposed the other day at Guildford 
on Squire Evelyn, the respected High Sheriff of Surrey, 
will long be remembered in that polite sphere of society 
of which the affable and learned judge is so distinguished 
an ornament. In moments of postprandial conviviality, 
no doubt, Judge Blackburn will often be called upon to 
oblige the company with the song of ‘' The Fined Old 
English Gentleman.” 
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A STRANGE STORY FROM TURKEY, 
Abdul-Medjid is suspected as a Christian in dis 
guise. We have heard the tale of the Sultan’s fath¢ 
having been a changeling—namely, that he was 
Russian prince, which was substituted for the re 
Mahmood, who was abstracted—rehearsed in mar 
a coffee-shop in Asia and Africa. The story is n 
too long, and might advantageously be given heré 
i Our rightfol Sultan was indeed Mahmood, and w: 
indeed a pious and faithful Moslem. Alas, for tl 
glory of his kingdom, he was too pious! Not on 
did he punish vice with unmitigated severity, an 
reward virtue with unbounded liberality, but 
loved his religion and his country with a father’s lov 
and was in return beloved by his subjects with fili: 
affection. He was beautiful to look at ; the bright 
ness of his face rivalled the splendour of the moot 
But he was too humble to al low his dazzling counted 
nance to be admired ; he, therefore, never appear4 
without a covering over his face, nay, not even toh 
most beloved wife. Eblis took advantage of this h 
unsullied piety, and turned it into a battle-axe fc 
the demolition of the Islam power and religion. TI 
Prince of Darkness, the ally of the Emperor of Russi§ 
put into the heart of his obedient child, namely, th 
Russian Emperor, a spirit of uncontrollable covetous 
ness, especially for the things which belong to th 
faithful Servants of Allah. And it came to pass on 
certain day, whilst our pious Sultan was sitting on t 
seat of judgment and passing sentence upon the di 
ferent culprits, a prince from the north country 
Russia, was announced, desiring to speak to Mahmoo 
—peace be upon him—face to face, and mouth 
mouth, and ear to ear by themselves, and no othe 
with them, Mahmood, in his simplicity, thinkin 
all princes to be guileless and just, feared no evil 
and therefore rose up from his seat, and with u 
affected confidence motioned to the Russian prinq 
to follow him. Both of them entered into a priva 
council-chamber, and left the plaintiffs, defendant 
witnesses, and officers in the judgment-hall, to pond 
and wonder what can the purport of this secret co 
munication be? Half an hour ran away; a muffle 
figure entered the house of judgment, unaccompani¢ 
by any other person, which caused a little surpris¢ 
but as none of the faithful had a personal knowledg 
of Mahmood, they suspected nothing serious. By th 
influence of Eblis, he proceeded with the administrs 
tion of justice, as if he had been born and bred in th 
seraglio and sucked the breast of a sultana, Whe 
all the cases were dismissed, the people separate! 
and the Sultan, according to custom, was led wit 
great glory and honour to the sublime and roys 
palace. 
‘‘ It was whispered in secret places as a most strang 
and unaccountable thing that the face of the prin¢ 
who came from Russia should have been seen 1 
more. But no one dared to raise his voice above 
whisper, For a few days the Sultan made no sti 
and the excitement about the Russian prince di¢ 
away. _As soon as the Sultan got to know that a 
was quiet again, for he had already his secret spie 
he began by degrees to bring in new customs alj 
laws; breaking down slowly but steadily all th 
ancient landmarks of our holy religion pit 
ful and pious officials were discharge¢ 
vice of the Sublime Porte, and new on 
all and to everything, appointed in the 
gentle, the meek, the lowly, the pi 
ful and devoted Mahmood, was substit 
haughty, impious, faithless, and fi 
Could Mahmood himself have become 
racter? Just as it is impossible for a 
lamb to become a ramping and roar 
impossible that the just Mahmood sh| 
into an unprincipled despot. It wa 
prince whom Eblis by his wiles br 
seraglio; and Allah permitted all th 
our sins, which were and are many 
ignorant and uninformed, the Sultan, 
and the Pashas may appear Mohami 
so to the initiated.”—Literary Gazett 


A SPENDTHRIFT.* 

Young Mytton commenced by being 
both Westminster and Harrow, and, 
entered on the books of the two Univ 
not matriculate at either; the only ind 
gaye of an intention to do so was his ord¢ 
of port to be sent to him, addressed 
When a mere child, he had been allowe 
riers at Halston, and at the age of ten 
a scapegrace as ever lived... . After 
had been incurred, but previously to 
the first property he sold, Mr. Longue 
try, his agent, assured Mr. Mytton th 
content himself for the following six 
income of 6,000/., the fine old Shrewsl 
earliest patrimony of his ancestors— 
and besought him to listen to this wa 
**No, no,” replied Mytton, “I would g 


* From ‘‘Second Series of Vicissitudes 
Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms. L 


